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SATURDAY, JULY 26, 1834. 





REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 
W. SOTHEBY, ESQ. 


Lines suggested by the Third Meeting of the 
British Association for the Advancement of 
Science, held at Cambridge, in June 1833. 
By the late W. Sotheby, Esq. F.R.S. &c. &c. 
With a short Memoir of his life. 8vo. pp. 61. 
Lond. 1834. Nicols; Murray. 


WirH a fine likeness, after a sketch by Law- 
rence, this memoir of one of the most estimable 
men of our time, must be dear to all who love 
literature, and who appreciate great talent the 
more highly when they find it united with 
genuine goodness of heart, and with every 
kind disposition and social quality which en- 
nobles human nature. Mr. Sotheby was truly 
what is comprehended under the term a gen- 
tleman, in its best and widest sense. Amiable, 
courteous, well-informed, of liberal sentiments, 
humane, and generous. He was the friend of 
those of similar rank in life who had the 
happiness to know him; and towards those 
whose fortunes did not stand so high, his con- 
duct in every relation was such as to entitle 
him to respect and gratitude. 

“The moral beauty of Mr. Sotheby’s life 
(justly remarks the writer, whose estimate is 
a most candid one, and none of the partial 
and exaggerated flourishes of posthumous pa- 
negyric) was even more conspicuous in the 
sight of those among whom he lived than 
were those poetical abilities which have made 
his name known among strangers and will 
carry it down to posterity. He early set be- 
fore his eyes a standard of right, from which 
he did not deviate. It was founded on the 
surest base——his thorough conviction of the 
truth of Christianity, and his daily study of 
the Holy Scriptures.” 

His poetical works are before the public, 
and have often engaged our pen. We shall 
not therefore trespass upon our readers with 
any repeated tribute to their merits here; 
nor shall we say more of his mortal career 
than that, born to independence, he fulfilled in 
an exemplary manner all the duties of citizen, 
husband, father, and man; and died at the age 
of seventy and seven years, retaining his fa- 
culties to the last. 

_ Some of his early compositions are published 
in this volume, and we copy, as a specimen, 
Lines on the death of his mother at Clifton, in 


“Clifton, in happier hours, thy groves among 
I stray’d, in tuneful ecstasy uiled, 
When Fancy warbled wild her fairy song, 
And Youth in hope’s gay sunshine sweetly smiled. 


To youth the dream of happiness I leave; 
e sharp experience of man’s bitter doom 
Leads o'er the solitude of death to grieve, 
And breathe a prayer upon a parent’s tomb. 


Spirit! I thank thee for each tender care 

P That train’d ag oy 3 the babe the while, 
eeling no pang the mother did not share, 
Giving no recompense beyond a smile ! 


But Yosterday, Ss pious office mine 

ai the sharpness of thy pangs awa 

And, in the feebleness of life's decline, » 
To age that debt of infancy repay. 





Yet, while I mourn that mute the voice revered 
Which left its dying blessing on my head, 

And closed the watchful eye that soothing cheer’d, 
And o’er life’s onward way a radiance shed ; 


I seek the consolation Heaven design’d; 

And may the God who hears the mourner’s cry ; 
Fix, as thy death, thy life upon my mind, 

That I like thee may live, like thee may die! 


Farewell, blest spirit! To the world I go, 

To trace the toilsome path thy footsteps trod ; 
And bid my children learn to look on wo 

As chastenings of a Father and a God !” 


It was in his later years, however, even in 
his old age, that he produced his important 
translations of Homer; and his biographer 
observes :— 

** On the 4th of Sept. 1830, he completed 
the translation of the Iliad, and the same 
month commenced the version of the Odyssey, 
at the conclusion of which he has marked, 
‘ finished July 1832." There is, perhaps, no 
instance in literary history of so immense a 
poetical undertaking as the translation of two 
great poems, containing in the original near 
thirty thousand lines, achieved by one who 
had passed his seventieth year, with so much 
vigour and elegance as to bear away the palm, 
in many instances of comparison, from the 
great names of Pope and Cowper. It is re. 
markable, that in this translation, though 
there are defects, they are such as may be 
found in his earlier productions ; and it is very 
questionable whether he would have executed 
it better in the prime of his days. This perfect 
retention of those faculties which usually suf- 
fer most from advancing years must chiefly be 
ascribed to the goodness of his constitution, 
the temperance and regularity of his habits, as 
well as to the continual exercise of his mind in 
composition ; by means of which he preserved 
a facility of writing verse that is rarely re- 
gained after a long intermission. Early in 
1831, the first edition of the translation of the 
Iliad was published ; and during the following 
year, he completed that of the Odyssey, and 
corrected his version of the Iliad, preparatory 
to a second edition. He lived to see this most 
favourite employment finished, and ready for 
publication, embellished with engravings from 
the classical and elegant designs of Flaxman, 
for which he had been fortunately able to pur- 
chase the original plates. In the month of 
June 1833, Mr. Sotheby attended the meeting 
of the British Association for the advancement 
of Science, held at Cambridge. The pleasure 
he derived from witnessing this memorable 
assemblage of distinguished men, united in the 
ardent prosecution of truth, through all the 
physical sciences, made so deep an impression 
on his mind, that he composed the annexed 
poem. As his latest production, it has been 
thought due to his memory that it should not 
remain unknown, less from any exaggerated 
opinion of its merits, than because it portrays 
in the most vivid manner the warmth of his 
admiration for excellence, his zeal for the lite- 
rary glory of his country, and the unwearied 
activity of his mind.” 

We had the gratification to meet him on 


with him, and in his society, of most of the en- 

joyments which inspired his affectionate muse. 

We can therefore bear our willing testimony 

to the warmth of his feelings and the truth of 

his painting : 

«* Bright were the hours; ’twas summer’s beauteous 
prime, . 

When science cal]’d her sons from every clime, 

And, mid the sacred haunts where Newton taught 

Divinest truths, her distant votaries brought 

With Britain’s chosen band. Yet, how renew 

The scene that o’er that day enchantment threw, 

When friend met friend, and they who ne’er had known 

Each other’s being, save by fame alone, 

At their first greeting proffer’d hand to hand, 

By Science leagued in her fraternal band ?” 


The verse proceeds to individualise, and 
justly to do homage to Buckland, Sedgwick, 
Greenough, Babbage, Fitton, Gilbert, Comp- 
ton (Marquess of Northampton), Roget, Pea- 
cock, Brewster, Lindley, Whewell, Lubbock, 
Coneybeare, Dalton, Herschel, Faraday, Mur- 
chison, Lyell, and other eminent persons who 
shone forth on this auspicious conjunction of 
science and mutual sympathy, regard, and ad- 
miration. Before copying the close, we tran- 
scribe the tribute to one who had gone before 
— Davy—(with whose memory Faraday, our 
living honour, is almost of necessity associated ) 
and which we think equally true,ag@ touching. 


*« Is Faraday unknown to fame? around. - 
Whose brow Lutetia’s sons their chaplet wound ; 
Such as erewhile on Britain’s honoured shore, 
In his triumphant spring, famed Davy wore, 
When his bold hand drew forth to brilliant birth 
The unknown metal from reluctant earth ; 
And raised the lamp that, bright with vital breath, 
Drove back the fiend who fill’d the mine with death. 
Thou! from whose lip the word that freely flow’d 
With alla t’s inspiration glow’d, 
Lamented friend! farewell! thou liest at rest! 
A world of wonders buried in thy breast! 
High aims are thine! All nature to explore, 
Make each new truth developed gender more, 
And, upward traced through universal laws, 
Ascend in spirit to the eternal cause. 
Such was thy ardent hope, thy views sublime, 
But, ah! cut off in manhood’s daring prime, 
Thou liest where genius leans upon thy tomb, 
And half eclipsed mourns thy untimely doom ! 

«« Thus Faraday, so crown’d in early hour, 
Another Davy, reascends in power. 
*Tis he who nature’s wearing form discern’d, 
Condensed the gas and to a liquid turn’d : 
He from the magnet’s subterraneous force 
Th’ electric currents traced, and mark’d their course ; 
And while the slave of superstitious fear 
Sees in the northern lights spear flash on spear, _ 
And blood-stained hosts, that, horsed upon the wind, 
With war’s portentous horrors threat mankind, 
He views th’ o’erburden’d pole discharge its rays, 
Where the equator drinks the solar blaze, 
Thence back receive, and flash, in wavy flow, 
Innocuous lightnings o’er the world below.” 


After a merited compliment to the name of 
Mrs. Somerville, the poem concludes thus i 


** Here close the lay, > 
Here gladly preluding that brilliant day, 
When thou, famed Brisbane, to thy native shore, 
Where high Dunedin hears the ocean roar, i 
And where the Parthenon from Calton’s brow y 
Looks o’er the northern Athens stretch’d below,’ 
Shalt from far realms the sons of science leads 
From worldly views and low ambition freed,— 
And there, as nature’s wonders they explore, 
Bid them her Maker in his works adore ; 
Tell them that knowledge, not alone design’d 
To rouse, mature, invigorate the mind, 
Sublimer views can perfect, and impart 
Power to chastise, amend, exalt the heart, 
Rude passion tame, the moral sense refine, 
And lead from earthly wisdom to divine. 





this inspiriting occasion, and to partake, along 


Alas, alas! five short weeks will see ‘ that 
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brilliant’day ;”’ but where is the poet who sung 
its prelude? The modern Athens will echo 
with the voices of hundreds, with whom his 
voice mingled in refined festivity and philoso- 
phical enjoyment ; but his tongue is silent for 
ever. Will not some sincere regrets be 
breathed to his memory, even amid these ap- 
proaching scenes of scientific labour and social 
pleasures? Surely they will; for Sotheby was 
the centre of many of the best human feelings ; 
and such men ought not to be, cannot be, 
speedily forgotten.* 





Scenes and Recollections of Fly-fishing, in 
Northumberland, Cumberland, and West- 
morland. By Stephen Oliver, the Younger. 
12mo. pp. 212. London, 1834. Chapman 
and Hall. 

Tunis charming little volume—the most ge- 

nuine successor to the tone, spirit, and intelli- 

ence of Walton with which we have met — 
= lain too long upon our table un-reviewed. 

We can hardly, taking a cast back, account for 

the circumstance, for we have never lifted it 

up without pleasure. Sometimes, indeed, it 
brought us recollections and contrasts too 
painful to be long indulged. In populous city 
pent, while the heats of midsummer prevailed, 
and the soot-laden atmosphere fevered on the 
brow—in the close study, the crowded theatre, 
the suffocating party for dinner or for route ; 
the memory of silvan shades, and rushing 
streams, and cool breezes, is too much for 
even philosophical endurance ; and when there 
is superadded, a consciousness that, for the 
gossamer line, the zephyr-like fall of the fly, 
and the spray-dash of the leaping trout, the 
very best substitutes within our, or Chelsea, 

Reach, are a punt with two or three chairs, 

acrawling maggot fastened to a floating cork, 

and a nibble or a bite from a dace or roach — 
the reading of such a book as Master Stephen 

Oliver’s becomes a perfect agony. 

The consolation of sitting in an easy chair, 
like the amateur in Lane’s capital picture of 
the gouty angler, with his minnows in a tub 
by the fire-side, and his rod poised over them, 
daping for the tritons, would be something at 
any other season ; but it is all insufficient 
during these fragrant months, when the fields 
are green and the skies are blue, and all nature 
is fresh and redolent of life. Suppose a man 
never to have exceeded in travelled distance 
the sound of Bow bell, and not exactly to know 
the difference between a trout and a turbot, 





* Our readers are aware that the ensuing meeting at 
Edinburgh commences on Monday, the 8th of September, 
and lasts to the end of the week. The contents of the 
2d volume of the Transactions, which has just appeared, 
are very a towards understanding the present 
condition and aspect of various sciences; and furnishing 
good grounds whence to start in marking their future 
rogress. We have Mr. John Taylor, on the State of 
Rneetedge respecting Mineral veins— Professor Lindley, 
on the —. Questions at ras debated in jthe 
Philosophy of ee Dr. W. C. Henry, Report on the 
Physiology of the Nervous System — Mr. Peter Barlow, 
on the present State of our Knowledge respecting the 
Ss th of Materials—Mr. S, H. Christie, on the State of 
our Knowledge respecting the Magnetism of the Earth— 
The Rev. J. Challis, on the present state of the Analyti- 
cal Theory of Hydrostatics and Hydrodynamics—Mr. G. 
age bo on — — State - oy —— 
ledge o raulics as a Branch of Enginee: 3 and the 
Rev. Geo. Peacock, on the recent Progress and present 
State of certain Branches of Analysis, Together with an 
account of the public proceedings of the Society. 

It may also be useful to add here, that at the Cambridge 
meeting of the British Association, it was announced that 
Dr. Boase’s objections to the prevailing Plutonic Theory 
should be taken into ideration at the ensuing meet- 
ing of the Society at Edinburgh. And we understand 
that his Treatise on Primary Geology, just published, has 
been expressly written, preparatory to this discussion, in 
order to detail the various phenomena of the primary 
rocks on which his dissent is grounded, and to state the 
nature of the topics which are about to engage the atten- 

of the Association. 








« 








except that the latter is eaten with lobster- 
sauce ; even that man would feel disagreeably 
enraged by our author’s rustic pictures of rural 
sports and enjoyments. What must they then 
be to such as have tasted the delights so touch- 
ingly painted, and are debarred from any repe- 
tition or hope of their repetition! surely they 
would inflict on the writer the fate of Orpheus, 
and only tear him to pieces the more spitefully 
in proportion to the sweetness of the music he 
had made, and the bitterness of the emotions 
he had thereby excited. 

It is now, however, near August, and we 
can more patiently tell our friends that they 
have missed a great treat in not having this 
work earlier recommended to their perusal. It 
is a melancholy satisfaction to us to be able to 
say so! 

It is observable that these northern counties 
of the title-page, Northumber-/and, Cumber- 
land, and Westmor-land, are particularly bless- 
ed with fine fishing waters— lakes, and rivers, 
and streams. Master Oliver therefore could 
not have selected a district of greater interest 
for his lucubrations ; and we were prepared to 
find what he has given us—a real angler’s book ; 
practical and instructive in the art, and very 
gracefully variegated with notices of local anti- 
quities, lovely scenery, and original productions 
of a literary and congenial character. 

“ Towards the end of July, or the beginning 
of August, (he sets out under one of the pretty 
woodcuts which adorn his work,) I have for 
some years past been accustomed to take a trip 
into Roxburghshire, to spend a few weeks with 
a friend ; and, as I travel at my leisure, I 
always enjoy a few days’ fishing by the way. 
Sometimes I pitch my tent in the neighbourhood 
of Weldon Bridge, for the sake of a cast in the 
Coquet ; sometimes I take up my quarters with 
honest Sandy Macgregor, at the Tankerville 
Arms, Wooler, to enjoy a few days’ fishing in 
Glen and Till; and occasionally I drive up to 
Yetholm to have a day’s sport in the Bowmont, 
with that patriarch of gipsies and prince of 
fishers, old Will Faa, as good a fly-tisher as is 
to be met with between Berwick and Dumfries, 
in which tract of country are to be found some 
of the best anglers in the kingdom. There 
are not many trout streams in England more 
likely to afford a week’s recreation to the fly- 
fisher than the Coquet; nor wouid it be an 
easy matter to point cut a river on the whole 
more interesting, and affording better sport. 
The angler may undoubtedly take larger trouts 
at Driffield, and from streams more secluded 
bring home a heavier creel ; but for a week’s 
fair fishing, from Linnshiels to Warkworth, 
the Coquet is perhaps surpassed by none. The 
natural scenery of its banks is beautiful, inde. 
pendent of the interest excited by the ruins of 
Brinkburn Priory, and the Hermitage of 
Warkworth ; and its waters, ‘clear as diamond 
spark,’ present in their course every variety of 
smooth water, rapids, and pools, for the exercise 
of the angler’s skill.”” 

Of one of these excursions he proceeds to 
furnish us with the details, in a manner to 
merit all the praise we have bestowed upon the 
performance ; though, from its excursive style, 
we must, perforce, rather select parts by way of 
example, than follow and analyse the narration. 
Of course, the angler’s good dispositions are 
vaunted ; and we are tohd— 

** What Pinkerton, with his usual modesty, 
has said of collecting old coins—‘it is a most 
innocent pursuit, and such as never engaged 
the attention of a bad man,’—belongs more 
justly to angling. There is not a single angler 
to be found in the Newgate Calendar. * * * 





** Angling has not, however, been much in 
repute among the rulers of the earth, for there 
is no ‘ royal road’ to the art, any more than 
there is to geometry. The servants of a king 
may stock a pond with fish, but it is beyond 
their skill to make them bite when majesty 
wishes to enjoy an hour’s amusement in angling, 
Fish have no idea of the distinguished honour 
of being hooked and whisked out of their native 
element by the hand of a king; and they are 
no more ambitious of seizing a monarch’s bait 
than a clown’s. They are so shockingly def. 
cient in courtly politeness, that, though a king 
be anxiously waiting for a bite, they never 
offer even a nibble until it perfectly suits their 
own pleasure. Looking at these circumstances, 
we need not wonder that angling has never 
been much celebrated as a royal pastime. * * # 

“ Fly-fishing is first mentioned by Aelian, 
why flourished a.p. 225, about twenty years 
later than Oppian. In the fifteenth book of 
his ‘ History of Animals,” he says, that a fish of 
varied colour is taken in the river Austreum, 
between Beroe and Thessalonica. This fish, 
the name of which, he says, is to be learnt from 
the Macedonian inhabitants, I conceive to have 
been a species of trout. He also describes a 
kind of fly which frequents the river, and is 
called by the natives ‘ txougov,’ which may be 
translated ‘the bristle-tail,’ a name by which 
the several species of hair-tailed ephemera, or 
May-flies, are still known in many parts of 
England. Aelian then proceeds to relate, that 
as this fly is greedily preyed on by the above. 
mentioned fish, the skilful fisherman dresses an 
imitation of it on his hook, forming the body 
of purple-coloured wool, and adding two yellow 
feathers of a cock’s hackle for wings. This 
ancient description of the mode of dressing an 
artificial fly has been overlooked by all modern 
writers on angling ; and many persons, not 
being aware of the passage, have supposed fly- 
fishing to be of comparatively modern invention. 
No express mention of the trout occurs in this 
author, for the fish described by him as the 
*trocta’ is evidently of another species, and 
might be mistaken for the pike, were we not 
informed that it frequents the sea. Ausonius 
mentions two species of fish, the salar and the 
fario, which are evidently the burn and the 
salmon trout of modern times ; and though 
he takes no notice of angling with a fly, he 
describes a scene of river-fishing with a rod 
and a float in the language of poetry and truth. 
We also learn from him that boys used then to 
fish for bleak in the Moselle, as they do now 
for minnows in the streams of our own country. 
These instances, I think, will be sufficient to 
shew the incorrectness of Dr. Johnson’s opinion, 
which, on subjects connected with field-sports, 
is not to be received as infallible. I am con- 
vinced, that though the ancients might not 
be such proficients in the art of angling as the 
moderns, they were well acquainted with many 
things which are considered as modern improve- 
ments in the art of fishing. Besides their 
knowledge of the snap-hook, pastes, and of the 
utility of enclosing a fish from another water, 
when using the basket-net, they were not 
ignorant of the contrivance of the swivel. 
hook to facilitate the motion of the spinning- 
bait.”’ : 

In this respect, however, as well as in some 
others (though not in so many nor so much as 
we are apt to flatter ourselves by supposing), the 
march of intellect has produced considerable 
improvements. Men are more cunning 1n the 
art of killing every thing, from man himself to 
gudgeon, than they were in days of yore: Aelian 
never saw a fly-hook dressed like one of Walter 
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Tait’s. To anglers the following dissertation 
on that knotty point will be acceptable :— 

“ Oliver. What sort of fly do you prefer 
when the water is clear ?— Reed. I then form 
the body of brown floss, mixed with a little 
bear’s fur of a darker shade, and wrap it with 
dark purple, or lake-eoloured silk ; the wings 
are formed of the yellowish-brown feathers of a 
dotterel, with the whisk as in the other, and 
sometimes none. Those two flies, with a tri- 
fling alteration in the size of the hook and in 
the dubbing, will serve for most other trouts as 
well as the whitling — indeed, with them and 
the red hackle I kill more fish than with all 
my other flies put together. — Oliver. Do you 
not think that there is a good deal of trifling 
in most books on angling on the subject of 
dressing flies? A person who has never seen 
a fly dressed is about as likely to learn to dance 
ahornpipe as to learn to dress a fly by book ; 
and when the operation has been once observed, 
all written directions are mere waste paper. 
You may teach a boy in ten minutes how to 
make a wooden whistle from a slender branch 
of plane-tree or willow, provided you let him 
see you at work ; but an intelligent man shall 
not be able, after half a day’s study, to form 
the thing from a mere account of the process 
upon paper. Most of our teachers of the art 
of angling are too fond of dilating upon that 
which their books can give only an imperfect 
idea of, while they are comparatively silent on 
subjects which are really useful and interesting. 
Among all the books that have appeared on the 
subject of angling, I would not give one of 
them a place in my travelling trunk, except old 
father Walton; and him I value, not from his 
instructing an angler how to fish, but from the 
purity and beauty of his reflections and ob- 
servations, which may teach all men whose 
minds are not insensible to the charms of 
nature how to enjoy them.— Heed. I entirely 
agree with you. ‘The introduction of the dub- 
bing-bag generally acts as a composer, even 
upon the most wake-rife student, who is 
anxious to read himself into a ‘ complete an- 
gler” and to sally forth to the streams a per- 
fect adept in the ‘ mysteries of the rod and 
line,’ warranted to kill the first throw. Flies 
natural often interrupt our repose, but the 
long-winded, trifling description of flies arti- 
ficial is very apt to set us to sleep; and the 
sum total only serves to prove a fact which the 
teachers appear not indisposed to conceal—that 
hungry trouts are not very particular in their 
selection of flies, but will rise at such whose 
original type is not to be found either on earth 
orin air. The direction, generally given in 
most books on angling, to beat the bushes by 
the side of a stream for the purpose of seeing 
what kind of flies are abroad, is also a piece of 
information which, for any use that it is of, 
might be dispensed with. Let the knowing 
theorist make the experiment some morning or 
afternoon in the months of June or July, by 
beating the bushes with the stock of his rod, 
and, buzz! a thousand flies are on the wing, of 
at least a dozen different shapes and hues. 
Well, he has beat the bushes according to the 
tle—what has he to do next? Does his guide 
inform him which to select which at that 
hour are playing at the surface of the stream, 
or which, for the purpose of depositing their 
ees, are then seeking the shade of the trees 
and bushes ? He does no such thing, but 

ves his pupil, after telling him how he may 
Talse a host of flies, to put one on his hook 
according to his own judgment — which is, in 
other words, telling him how on a small scale 
may produce a little ‘ sound and fury sig- 








nifying nothing,’ unless he should happen to 
rouse a nest of wasps, which perhaps may teach 
him a lesson that will render him cautious in 
beating the bushes again. Walton has ob- 
served, with great truth and humour, ‘ that 
whereas it is said by many that in fly-fishing 
for a trout the angler must observe his twelve 
several flies for the twelve months of the year ; 
I say, he that follows that rule shall be as sure 
to catch fish, and be as wise, as he that makes 
hay by the fair days in an almanac, and no 
surer.’ This passage, which stands in the pre- 
face, where it is apt to be overlooked, should be 
diligently noted by the speculative angler, who 
thinks to become master of his art by diligent 
study rather than by practice and experience.— 
Oliver. I am thoroughly convinced of the folly 
of laying down precise rules for the colour of 
the fly to be used at particular times and sea- 
sons, as I have often failed, even in likely 
weather, to take trout with a fly highly re- 
commended in books as being proper for that 
particular time, and have succeeded to the 
height of my wishes on trying another, which 
the same authorities informed me was only 
adapted for a season several months earlier or 
later. After all that has been said and sung 
on the subject of angling, I am confident that 
much more depends on the disposition of the 
trout to take the bait than on any fancied ex- 
cellence in the fly to tempt the fish to seize it 
as a dainty: a knowledge of the places where 
fish are likely to haunt, and a dexterous ma- 
nagement of the rod and fly perform the rest. 
An indifferent angler may catch many trouts 
when they are inclined to feed; and the most 
expert and observant will often fail, even in 
obtaining a rise, although using the most likely 
flies and the finest tackle, when they are not 
so disposed. Beyond two or three facts, we 
are almost wholly ignorant of the habits of the 
trout. We know that, generally, when the 
day is either very warm or very cold for the 
season, and that when the wind is in the north 
and east, or in any point between these two, 
trout will rarely bite, either at sunk bait or fly; 
and this is about the whole of what is positively 
known respecting that state of the weather 
which has an influence on their feeding. It 
has more than once happened that I have 
fished the same water on two days of the same 
degree of temperature, and similarly cloudy or 
clear, with the wind in the same quarter, 
using the same flies and tackle, and being on 
both days equally diligent, and yet on one I 
have caught a stone and a half of trout, and on 
the other scarcely so many —and those from 
chance rises—as would cover the bottom of my 
creel. — Reed. I have often made a similar 
observation, and have sometimes walked for 
miles, on, to all appearance, a most favourable 
day, fishing the best places in the stream with- 
out success ; when suddenly, without any sen- 
sible change in the weather, and at a time 
when I least expected it, the fish would begin 
to bite, and I have caught trout almost as fast 
as perch in a pool at the foot of a mill-race. 
With respect to the colour of flies suited to a 
certain time of day, I know nothing better 
than the directions contained in the rhyme :— 
* A brown-red fly at morning grey, 

A darker dun in clearer day ; 

When summer rains have swelled the flood 

The hackled red and worm are good ; 

At eve, when twilight shades a. 

Try the hackle white and snail. 

Be mindful ay your fly to throw 

Light as falls the flaky snow.’ 
Some writers on angling, who profess to teach 
the art with as much precision as a village 





dominie does the rule of three, direct the} 





novice when he has taken a trout to examine 
his stomach to see what kind of flies he has 
been feeding on, and to put on his artificial fly 
accordingly. My advice is— continue to fish 
with the fly which you have succeeded with, 
and when the fish refuse to take it, you may 
then, if you please, examine the stomach of one 
which you have caught. But even this is a 
very questionable guide, as fish will not unfre- 
quently rise at an artificial fly of quite a dif- 
ferent shade to those that are playing on the 
water, and on which they have been previously 
feeding. I have often known a red hackle or a 
dun-fly take trouts when they would not look 
at either the artificial or the natural May-fly, 
though hundreds of the latter were at the same 
time skimming the surface of the stream.” 

There is much sound sense founded on actual 
experience in these remarks; every practical 
angler has laughed a hundred times at the silly 
dogmata which would attempt to catch fish by 
square and rule. We have dragged out fine 
trout as fast as we could throw our line, when 
the fly, from their incessant biting, was re- 
duced to the bare hook and the hackle feather, 
released from all circumgyration, fastened mere- 
ly at the shank. We remember an instance of 
this kind in one of the streams mentioned by 
the author, the Kail; when, with such a hook 
as we have described (the point unbated, as in 
Hamlet), with neither body nor wing, we 
caught seven or eight dozen of trout, none 
short of ten good inches, and some of them 
weighing several pounds, during and at the 
end of a severe thunder-storm. It seemed as if 
all the larger fish were disturbed in their deep 
and retired haunts; and were rushing about, 
leaping at any thing in sheer desperation. We 
left off—because we could carry no more. 

Again, a very favourite and very successful 
practice of ours has been to fish parts of rivers 
where hardly any one else ever thought of 
casting a line. These unlikely parts were 
neither the streams, nor their tails, nor eddies, 
nor ripples; but the dead, still water. Here, 
by imitating a drowned fly, and using very fine 
tackle, we have often filled our basket with the 
best trout, while other fishers have thrashed 
the orthodox portions for hours in vain. And 
with regard to particular modes of dressing 
flies, we will venture to assert, that from this 
date, July 26, for six weeks to come, in almost 
every stream mentioned by our author, the 
largest trout may be taken at the gloaming, in 
the shallowest water, above which their own 
backs are dry, by means of a clumsy hook with 
a body of staring yellow worsted and the wings 
made of the common white feather, such as 
fringes the goose-quill which pens this pisca- 
torial criticism. But more than enough of 
such writing as would better befit the evening 
chat, after the sport of the day is over: we will 
rather quote a sample of the author’s reflective 
powers, suggested by the view of a ruined 
abbey :— 

* In the church, the cloisters, or the chap- 
ter-house, the broad hard stone, sculptured 
with a simple cross, marks the final resting. 
place of the monk, whose name the worn-out 
letters, unfaithful to their charge, no longer 
reveal to the stranger who stands upon his 
grave. The sparrow builds in the corbels of 
the arch which rose above the high altar; the 
ivy crawls where the crucifix stood; and the 
once well-trodden floor of the buttery-hatch, 
where the poor and the pilgrim received their 
accustomed dole, is now covered with grass. 


The form and structure of society have also 
undergone a mighty change. The simple 


rustic and artisan of former times —« ere steamy 
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engines were known, or steam-presses intro- 
duced to scatter the seeds of equivocal know- 
ledge — repeated from their hearts the pater- 
noster which they could not read, and enjoyed 
the comfort of a full meal; while their de- 
scendants, the parish-paid labourer, the sickly 
cotton-spinner, and the weaver of flimsy ca- 
lico, have their physical wants compensated by 
a plentiful banquet of mental entertainment ; 
and who, with empty stomachs, the great 
sharpeners of wit, store their minds with 
‘ useful knowledge’ from the * Republican,’ the 
* Destructive,’ the ‘ Gauntlet,’ and a host of 
penny manuals of wisdom and science — two- 
penny trash is at a hundred per cent discount— 
whose titles it might weary Lord *, ore 
rotundo, to recount.” 

Eels, and their habits, are always of interest 
to us; and we conclude with two notes con- 
cerning them :— 

* After a shower (Mr. O. observes), when 
the water begins to clear, bottom fishing with 
a brandling worm, towards the lower end of 
pools where the water shallows, and in broad 
parts of the stream where it runs with a gentle 
current, will frequently succeed ; but should a 
couple of eels be taken at the commencement, 
the angler ought to immediately shift his 
ground, for he need not expect to catch trout 
where eels have assembled, as they invariably 
drive the former away.” 

And in the appendix, speaking of the salmon- 
spawn, it is said, ‘‘ The ova are greedily de- 
voured by trouts and eels, and by birds which 
haunt the upper parts of rivers, among the most 
destructive of which is the water-ouzel. The 
young page begin to rise from their gra- 
velly beds to the surface of the water in the 
first week of March, ‘ like a crop of oats,’ with 
a portion of the ovum or ‘ pea’ frequently ad- 
hering to them.” 

In the very same manner we have seen 
thousands of eels themselves rise from their 
gravelly nest— not larger than needles, and 
distinctly proving the mode of their propaga- 
tion to be precisely the same as that of the 
salmon and trout. 

To our good friend Mr. Oliver we now 
heartily pronounce the Vale of kind wishes. 
We hope he is at this hour enjoying excellent 
sport ; for he well deserves the best wishes of 
every brother of the angle, to whom his volume 
cannot fail to be a most pleasing and welcome 
companion. 

RT 
Simeon’s Letters tohis Kinsfolk, and other Great 

People; written chiefly from France and 

Belgium in 1832-3-4. By Simeon South, 

Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. London, Longman and 

Co. ; Paris, English and American Library. 
WE have not much to say of this publication, 
exept that it is a pleasantly-written perform- 
ance, telling us a great deal which we knew 
before, in a manner liable to no objection but 
that we possessed that pre-knowledge. Mr. 
South, or whatever name he may like to adopt, 
cannot say, as Mrs. Trollope’s recent advertise- 
ments said, “* The author has not confined her- 
self to the beaten track usually followed by 
English travellers, but has visited the less fre- 
quented districts of the Eifel, Baden Baden, 
Hanover, Cassel, and the Hartz Mountains ;”’ 
unless, indeed, it may please him also to violate 
the truth, and insist upon Paris, Brussels, 








* «« Let the reader fill up the blank with the name of 
any lord of great intellect and little feeling, who is fond 
of spouting on the advantage of cultivating the mind, 
cramming it with ‘ facts,’ which, even if all were of useful 
kind, would stand too thick to be productive, while he 
would allow the heart to lie fallow,” 





Antwerp, Liege, &c. &c., being all, like Baden, 
Cassel, and Hanover, situated in terra incog- 
nila. 

If we could extract a number of lithographic 
portraits of leading characters in France, we 
should be able to present our readers with the 
best specimens of the work ; but as this can- 
not be, we must endeavour to find a passage or 
two of sufficient novelty and interest to speak 
for the rest. Of the existing state of France, 
and of the ministry, the writer observes :— 

‘*¢ The plain truth is, the great body of the 
physical force of Paris is only excited, as for- 
merly, to insurrection by men who speculate 
on the chances of fortune in the game of revo- 
lution. Those, therefore, who drew blanks in 
the last revolutionary lottery would fain trust 
another hazard to fortune. 4 = ¥ 

“ The ordinances of November the ninth 
form a subject of violent recrimination. It 
was contended that a sufficient number of peers 
had already been created for the purpose of 
carrying the bill which destroyed the hereditary 
privileges and titles of the peerage. But three 
days ago the Moniteur announced that his ma- 
jesty had been pleased to create sixty-three new 
peers in one batch. Twenty of these are ge- 
nerals in the army ; one an admiral ; a few are 
presidents of courts ; some are, and some were, 
members of the chamber; several are advocates ; 
some are members of learned and scientific in- 
stitutions; and some were statesmen under 
Charles X. and Louis XVIII., the empire and 
the republic. The distribution is only com- 
plained of on the ground of there being too 





many lawyers. It is the extra over-act of pre- 
rogative that is declaimed against as absolute | 
and unconstitutional :—nous verrons. Then! 
comes the question of the formation of the mi- | 
nistry announced by the Moniteur, having for | 
its head the minister of the state of siege, with | 
a doctrinaire, and a Bonapartist cabinet. The! 
spirit of the Parisian journals on this subject | 
are curious, bold, and characteristic of the daring | 
expressions of the popular organs. The classi- | 
fication is as follows :—Marshal the Duke de} 
Dalmatia, president of the council, and minister | 
of the war department ; the Duke de Broglie, | 
a good and disinterested man, minister of fo-| 
reign affairs, in the room of sly Sebastiani ; M. 
Humann, minister of finance, in the room of 
Baron Louis; M. Thiers, a littlemean, cunning, 
Clement’s-Inn-attorney-looking creature, mi- 
nister of the interior, in the room of the Count 
de Montalivet ; and M. Barthe, lately a carbo- 
nari, (Oh! Tom Paine! oh! Sancta Maria !) 
is charged with the department of public wor- 
ship. Baron Louis and M. Girod de l’Ain are 
elevated to the peerage ; the latter as president 
of the council of state. M. Montalivet is no- 
minated intendant general and administrateur 
of the civil list. This formation of a ministry 
is even more startling than that which my Lord 
Grey had the courage to nominate in 1831, 
even if Mr. Hume (not David, but Joseph,) 
had been included as supernumerary, to take 
charge of the liturgy and revenues of the church 
of England.” 

We add a graphic scene, the most amusing 
we can find. 

“The road from St. Cyr to this old town 
(Rambouillet) is not very interesting. The 
soil is, however, cultivated with great atten- 
tion to economy, and there is not the least 
waste, except where the road passes through a 
part of the forest. I travelled, not on foot, but 
in one of those nondescript ugly vehicles call- 
ed a coucou, which often carries nine persons, 
including the driver, all dragged along by one 





horse. These uncouth carriages you may 





always observe loitering near the Pont de la 
Concorde ; occasionally they stray thus far, 
The horse attached to the one which carried 
me, would, in England, have had all the dogs 
in a parish ready to devour it, as their special 
property, long before it was harnessed, or 
rather lashed with hempen ropes, to the afore. 
said coucou. The Grizzle of Dr. Syntax, if 
we are to credit descriptions and portraits, ap. 
pears to have been actually fat, in comparison 
with the high-boned, long-backed animal which 
dragged onward eight goodly persons, exclu. 
sive of myself; — namely, two goodly women, 
wives of petits proprietaires, and a snappish 
lap-dog, which, with them, occupied the back 
seat ; beside me sat a smart-looking bourgeoise, 
with her bonne—an old hag, with a visage not 
unlike that which some masters have given to 
the Witch of Endor. On the front seat, be. 
fore me, was a smart lively soldier, whom 
cocher' humourously called Musquet. Musquet 
was full of fun and vivacity ; he turned round, 
and, sans cérémonie, addressed some sprightly 
remark to the dark-eyed bourgeoise ; the bru. 
nette looked at her bonne — and the bonne, in 
wrathful silence, cast a look of indignation at 
Musquet. Musquet then asked cocher what 
he would take for his horse. Cocher replied, 
that he would keep the beast a little longer, 
and then make a fortune by him; that if 
Musquet would have patience, and be a bon 
gargon, Charles Dix, for that was the horse's 
name, would perhaps make him a sous officier. 
This produced a laugh at Musquet’s expense; 
even the old bonne relaxed her horny features ; 
the brunette laughed outright ; and the prim 
dames behind interjected that cocher had 
turned the tables on Musquet. Musquet was 
not, however, to be put down; he laughed 
with the rest, and exclaimed, ‘ Charles Dix! 
Charles Dix! Marchez donc! pauvre diable! 
Charles Dix! vous avez cessé de reguer! Oui! 
mai foi! maintenant vouz servez! Pourquoi 
n’avez vous pas Polignac, et les prétres, pour 
vous assister?? This burst gave the soldier 
victory in his turn. His temper was animated 
and good-natured; he was also a good- 
looking fellow; and when he turned round 
again, the brunette did not look at the 
bonne; the dames behind praised the soldier 
for his wit and fun; and the bonne ceased 
to look wrathful. In fact, Musquet was tri- 
umphant —he knew he was so; and, regard- 
less of the bonne, to whom he also said funny 
things, he said, with a sprightly air, some very 
tender things to the brunette. We soon after 
stopped at a cabaret, to refresh Charles Dix. 
The bonne and her charge here left us; but 
Musquet had the blood of a French soldier 
dancing through his veins ; he accordingly fol- 
lowed up his victory ; he insisted on treating 
them to lemonade, and told the cocher not to 
wait for him. In France all snatch pleasure 
as it flies. The two women behind me became 
now quite talkative. They and the cocher 
seemed equally familiar; they talked politics 
infinitely better than our eternal news-mongers. 
They told what they had been doing in Paris, 
and described what they had seen, particularly 
the caricatures. But they were Carlists ; they 
praised the Bourbons, and reverenced the 
priests. Cocher was a Bonapartist ; he fought 
under Napoleon, and gloried and exulted in 
having done so. With him there was none 
“ so good, so brave, so grand, as the emperor. 
He hated Charles Dix for loving the priests; 
and he despised Louis Philippe because he was 
un avare. One of the women said Napoleon 


was a despot; ‘ Qui, oui!’ said cocher, * des. 
pot, mais brave, c’est tout ! Il aimait la France 
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et lagloire!’ In this way, if you travel by any 
of the cheap conveyances a few leagues from 
Paris, you invariably meet with something 
characteristic of the opinions of each party.” 
The author attacks Lord Brougham per- 
sonally ; also Talleyrand and others; but we 
leave the volumes to those who may choose to 
read a very fair description of France and Bel- 
gium as they now are. 





Universal History. By the late Lord Wood- 
houselee. Vols. V. and VI.; completing the 
Work. (Family Library, Nos. XLV. and 
XLV1.) London, 1834. Murray. 

We had meant to say a word or two on the 

completion of this interesting and useful com- 

pendium, which has been generally received 
during its progress with the marked approba- 
tion of those best capable of understanding the 
difficulty of the task which Lord Woodhouselee 


undertook in comprising a review of universal | 


history in the space of six small volumes, and 
which we believe has disappointed nobody but 


a few shallow pretenders, who confound cer-| 


tain rash theories of our own time with the 
settled creed of European students ; but, while 
we were mending our pen for this purpose, we 
had laid upon our table a privately printed sketch 
of Lord W oodhouselee’s life and literary charac- 
ter, by no less a person than Mr. Alison, (the 
author of the celebrated Essay on the Principles 
of Taste, and well known as the writer of some 
striking historical articles in the early Numbers 
of the Edinburgh Review,) which performance 
ought perhaps to have been prefixed to the post- 
humous work now before us ; but which will, 
at all events, supply a few extracts, more in- 
teresting and authoritative than any thing that 
we could have given in their room. Mr. Ali- 
son’s view of the laborious career of his en- 
lightened friend’s life, from early days down 
to the close of the mortal scene, is drawn up 
with the grace and liveliness which usually 
characterise his style, and with the warm and 
amiable feeling of his generous mind. He 
says :— 

“From 1780 until the year 1800, Mr. 
Tytler devoted his life almost exclusively to 
the duties of his professorship ; and ten years 
of assiduous study were employed in the com- 
position and improvement of the course of lec- 
tures which he annually read in the University. 
Of the character and value of that course of 
lectures I should have felt it a duty to have 
attempted some slight description, if I were not 
prevented by the recollection, that, while they 
remain unpublished, they cannot be the objects 
of public criticism. I may be permitted, how- 
ever, to offer a few observations upon the views 
with which Mr. Tytler entered upon his pro- 
fessorship, and upon the plan he pursued in the 
conduct of his lectures. The class had hitherto 
been taught chiefly in relation to the science of 
law, to which it was considered as subsidiary. 
It was not so much universal history that was 
the subject of prelection, as the history, of 
Rome ; and the views that were exhibitéd of 
Roman antiquities were chiefly those that were 
illustrative of the principles or progress of the 
ivil law. Mr, Tytler felt that it became him 
to take a more comprehensive view of the sub- 
Ject; to aim at higher utilities than those of a 
Single profession ; to adapt his lectures to the 
more liberal opinions which had arisen with 
regard to education, and the increasing cele- 
brity of the university, where they were to be 
delivered ; and in the course of them (as he 
has himself expressed it) to exhibit a progres- 
ive view of the state of mankind from the ear- 
est ages of which we have any account—to 








delineate the origin of states and empires — 
the great outlines of their history—the revolu- 
tions which they have undergone—and the 
causes which have contributed to their rise 
and grandeur, or operated to their decline and 
extinction. In the execution of a design so 
extensive, Mr. Tytler’s attention was first di- 
rected to the choice of a plan, or to the forma- 
tion of a system of arrangement, by which he 
might be able to give some degree of unity and 
consistence to the great mass of materials that 
were before him. In examining the methods 
in which academical lectures on this subject 
had hitherto been conducted, either in this 
country or on the continent, he perceived that 
there were two different systems which had 
chiefly been followed, and which may, per- 
haps, not improperly be styled the narra- 
tive and the didactic systems. In the first, 
the principle of arrangement was simply that 
of chronology: the only order observed was the 
order of time ; and the only object of the teacher 
was to convey to the student the knowledge of 
the succession of historical facts. In the second, 
the principle of chronological arrangement was 
altogether disregarded ; the events of history 
were considered not as a branch of knowledge 
in themselves, but as a ground-work for the 
conclusions of science ; and the great object of 
the teacher was to convey to the students the 
knowledge of the general principles of public 
law and of political philosophy. In neither of 
these systems did Mr. Tytler find the utilities 
which is was his ambition to derive from the 
subject of his lectures. The first appeared to 
him only a barren detai! of chronological events, 
in which nothing more was conveyed than the 
mere knowledge of the succession of these 
events; and all that is included under the 
name of the philosophy of history was neces- 
sarily omitted. In the second, he feared that 
too wide a field was opened to the ambitious 
speculations of the teacher; and that, while 
the attention of the student was liable to be 
occupied by hasty, or by unfounded theories, 
the interest of historical narration was neces- 
sarily lost, and all the moral instructions of 
history neglected. The system which Mr. 
Tytler finally adopted for his own course of 
lectures was one which combined the advantages 
of both these systems, and was very happily 
adapted both to maintain the interest and to 
consult the instruction of the student. In sur- 
veying, with an attentive eye, the ancient his- 
tory of the world, he observed (to use his own 
words) that it was distinguished, in every age, 
by one prominent feature; that one nation or 
empire was successively predominant, to whom 
all the rest bore, as it were, an under-part, and 
to whose history we find that the principal 
events in the annals of other nations may be 
referred from some natural connexion. In this 
remarkable feature Mr. Tytler saw that a 
principle of natural arrangement was afforded 
him, which might give to his course a sufficient 
degree of unity and order; and which, while 
it preserved to the student the interest of his- 
torical narration, gave to the teacher the oppor- 
tunity of exhibiting those general views of the 
progress of the human race, which form the 
most important instruction we can derive from 
its history. It was on this principle that his 
course of ancient history was conducted. After 
some general prospects of what is known of the 
Assyrian and Egyptian empires, he began with 
the brilliant and interesting subject of Greece. 
He treated at length the events of its civil and 
political history ; and, in conducting his nar- 
rative, brought occasionally into view the si- 
tuation of the nations by which it was sur- 
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rounded. He then examined the nature of the 
various governments which distinguished it— 
the different political institutions which they 
had adopted—the character of their military 
establishments —their principles of colonisa- 
tion and of internal regulation. And when 
time had conducted him to the melancholy 
period of the extinction of their independence, 
he took a retrospective view of its literary his. 
tory—of the state of its attainments in arts 
and science—and, above all, of the nature and 
causes of that unequalled excellence which it 
attained in all the arts of taste. The next 
great subject which presented itself was the 
history of Rome ; and in the views he took of 
this magnificent portion of his course, he fol- 
lowed the same arrangement, and employed 
the same method of instruction. After recount- 
ing its obscure origin and infant institutions — 
after tracing the progress of its political consti- 
tution, until it terminated in that illustrious 
Republic, which, though so long extinct, still 
reigns, as by some magic spell, over the minds 
and imaginations of mankind—he followed the 
progress of its arms through a world hitherto 
unknown; and thus gradually introducing to 
the observation of his students those various 
nations of the north that were destined in fu- 
ture years to overturn this mighty fabric, he 
made the easiest, but the most fortunate, transi- 
tion to the history of modern Europe, and to 
the examination of the causes that produced 
the fall of Rome. At this eventful period, he 
again availed himself of the pause which history 
afforded him, to take a retrospective view of 
this great people—to consider their attainments 
in arts and arms—to compare their progress 
in science and in literature with that of the 
mighty people that had preceded them—and to 
indulge himself in that illustration of the ex- 
cellence of their greater writers, which he was 
so well qualified to give, and which, far 
better than mere critical examination, was 
fitted to excite the admiration, and to form 
the taste, of the young who heard him. The 
history of modern Europe afforded not to 
Mr. Tytler the same fortunate principle of ar- 
rangement which he had found in the ancient ; 
but another principle of connexion presented 
itself, of which he willingly availed himself. 
To the historian of modern Europe, the natural 
place of observation is his own country. It is 
the point of view to which all his interests 
most obviously conduct him, and from which 
all the events of the surrounding world fall 
into somewhat of systematic order and har. 
monious distance. It was on this principle, 
therefore, that Mr. Tytler conducted his views 
of modern history. Considering the history of 
their own country as the subject most im. 
portant in the instruction of his students, he 
began by the narration of the great events of 
its civil and military story: he traced the suc. 
cessive steps of its progress in industry, in 
legislation, in opulence, and in refinement ; 
and unfolded with care the gradual rise of its 
political constitution, until it terminated in the 
memorable era of the revolution. From this 
central point of observation, he took occasion, 
at different times, to direct the attention of his 
students to the contemporary history of man- 
kind; to mark to them the successive changes 
that were occurring upon the continent of 
Europe; to introduce to them those new 
empires which at one period the frenzy of 
fanaticism, and at another the avarice of com. 
merce, had revealed to the European eye; and 
to awaken their attention to the mighty con 
sequences which the establishment of Chris- 
tianity, the invention of printing, the discovery 
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of the new world, and the spirit of the refor- 
mation, have had upon the general character, 
and manners, and happiness of modern times. 
With these great subjects he gladly, at times, 
interwove the history of literature and science ; 
and while his attention was chiefly directed to 
the progress of British literature, he led the 
observation of his students to the contemporary 
history of learning upon the European Con- 
tinent, and to the examination of those general 
causes which had influenced the successive 
steps of its progress, from the time of the 
revival of letters to the brilliant period when 
his lectures closed. The success of this course 
of lectures was sufficient (as Mr. Tytler has 
said) ‘ to compensate the labours of the author.’ 
They came to form an important part in the 
system of general education; and he soon 
numbered among his students, not only those 
who were destined to the profession of the 
law, but the young of every different descrip- 
tion, whose education was conducted upon 
liberal and philosophical principles. The little 
volume which he published in 1782, under the 
title of Outlines of a Course of Lectures, for the 
assistance of his students, became so popular, 
that he found himself called upon to present it 
to the world, in a larger form, under the title 
of Elemenis of General History, in two 
volumes. This work has since passed through 
four editions, and has been found so useful by 
those engaged either in the business of private 
or public education, as affording a concise and 
luminous arrangement of historical events, 
that it is now used as a text-book in some 
of the principal seminaries of education in 
England, and has become (as I understand) 
the ground-work of historical study in some 
of the universities of America. Of the lectures 
themselves, while they remain unpublished, it 
would be preposterous to offer any opinion ; 
yet, when they are given to the world, I shall 
be much deceived if they are not found to fill 
up an important desideratum in English litera- 
ture—to afford to the minds of the young 
more pleasing and more enlightened views of 
the history of man, and the progress of the 
human race, than any other similar work in 
our language presents them, and to accomplish 
the generous ambition of their author, in 
rendering the study of history subservient to 
the great end of all education—that of forming 
good men and good citizens.” 

At a later page of this beautiful little speci- 
men of biography, we read as follows :— 

‘© In the year 1811, Lord Woodhouselee 
was appointed to the justiciary bench, on the 
elevation of the Lord Justice-Clerk Hope to 
the president’s chair. Although Lord Wood- 
houselee was now advancing in age, and his 
strength declining, yet the publication of the 
memoirs of Lord Kames did not put a period 
to his literary activity. It was now too late, 
indeed, for him to resume any of the literary 
projects which he had once hoped to accom- 
plish; but he returned willingly to another 
occupation, with which he had always intended 
to close his literary career. This was the re- 
vision of his lectures upon history. In the 
composition of these lectures, the best years of 
his life had been employed, and at the distance 
of time that had intervened, he was now able 
to review them with the eye of impartial 
criticism, and to make such additions or altera- 
tions as might better fit them for that general 
usefulness for which they were originally in- 
tended. To this pleasing occupation all his 
remaining seasons of leisure were devoted ; 
and with the usual cheerfulness of his temper, 

flattered himself that he might be able to 


accomplish a revision of the whole of the 
lectures that composed his academical course. 
As the first great subject of these lectures 
related to Grecian history, he now began anew 
the study of the Greek historians; and as his| 


of his fancy, shewed to what a degree he pos. 
sessed the talents of society.” 

The closing section of Mr. Alison’s brief 
record is as follows :— 

“In June, 1812, after superintending his 


views included the history of science, of litera-| workmen in some improvements he was making 
ture, and of the fine arts, he was led insensibly | at Woodhouselee, he felt that he had fatigued 
to the study of the moralists, the orators, and | himself, and he was soon sensible of the recur. 
the poets, of that interesting period. So fasci- | rence of the same unfortunate accident which 
nating to his mind was the occupation, that, | had laid the foundation of so many years of 
in the course of a few vacations, he was able! suffering. From this period, the remainder of 
to compose anew the whole of his lectures, his life was a scene of continued pain and in. 
upon Grecian History, and to be rewarded by | creasing debility—borne, indeed, with the most 
that peculiar delight (which has been so often|calm and even cheerful resignation, and re. 
observed in the later years of literary men)— | lieved by every thing that filial and conjugal 
the delight of returning again to the studies of | tenderness could supply, yet too visibly ap. 
their youth, and of feeling, under the snows | proaching to a period which neither tenderness 
of age, the cheerful memories of their spring.” | nor magnanimity could avert. In the begin. 

We have not room for many details of the! ning of winter, he was prevailed upon to leave 
more private part of this narrative. A single! his favourite Woodhouselee, and to remove into 
extract will present Lord Woodhouselee as | town ; and from this time his disease appeared 
settled in his lovely residence at the foot of | to make a more rapid progress. On the 4th of 
the Pentland Hills, near Edinburgh. Wood-| January, 1813, he felt himself more than 
houselee is, we need not remind our readers, | usually unwell; and in the evening, when his 
the scene of part of Sir Walter Scott’s fine | family, with their usual attentions, were pre- 
ballad of ‘* Cadyow Castle ;” and it moreover | paring to read to him some work of amusement, 
touches on the immediate scenes of “* The|he requested that they would rather read to 
Gentle Shepherd” of Allan Ramsay. | him the evening service of the church, and that 

‘“* He was now in circumstances of affluence|they might once more have the happiness of 
— his friends were numerous — his own dispo- | being united in domestic devotion. When this 
sition in the highest degree hospitable and | was finished, he spoke to them with firmness of 
kind—and he felt himself at liberty to attempt | the events for which they must now prepare 
to realise some of those visions of retired and | themselves: he assured them that to him death 
rural happiness which had long played in his had no sorrow but that of leaving them: he 
imagination, and which form, perhaps, one of | prayed that Heaven might reward them for the 
the earliest reveries of every generous or} uninterrupted happiness which their conduct 








cultivated mind. He began, therefore, imme- | 
diately to embellish his grounds, to extend his | 
plantations, and, in the enlargement of his 
house, to render it more adequate to the pur- 
poses of hospitality; and in the course of a| 
short period, he succeeded in creating a scene 
of rural and domestic happiness, which has | 
seldom been equalled in this country, and| 
which, to the warm-hearted simplicity of Scot- 
tish manners, added somewhat of the more 
refined air of classical elegance. It was here, 
from this period, that all his hours of enjoy- | 
ment were passed —that all his works were | 
composed—and that, in the bosom of his fa- 
mily, and amid the scenery and amusements 
of the country, he found the happiness that 
was most congenial to his character and dis- 
position. : “i : 

** He took great delight in gardening, in the 
embellishment of his pleasure-grounds, and, 
more than all, in improving the dwellings and 
extending the comforts of his cottagers—an 
occupation in which taste so fortunately com- 
bines with beneficence, and in which, for all the 
labour or expense he bestowed, Mr. Tytler 
found himself every day rewarded, by seeing 
the face of nature and of man brightening 
around him. = * wi His hos- 
pitality was cordial, but unobtrusive —his at- 
tentions were so unostentatious that his visitors 
found themselves at once at home—and he him- 
self appeared to them in no other light than as 
the most modest guest at his own table. The 
conversation which he loved, was of that easy 
and unpremeditated kind in which all could 
partake and all enjoy. To metaphysical dis. 
cussion or political argument, he had an invin- 
cible dislike; but he gladly entered into all 
subjects of literature or criticism — into discus- 
sions on the fine arts, or historical antiquities, 
or the literary intelligence of the day; and 
when subjects of wit or humour were intro- 
duced, the hearty sincerity of his laugh, the 
readiness of his anecdote, and the playfulness 





and their Jove had given to him; and he con- 
cluded by giving to each of them his last and 
solemn blessing. After the discharge of this 
last paternal duty he retired to rest, and slept 
with more than his usual tranquillity, and in 
the morning (as the weather was fine) he or- 
dered his carriage, and desired that it might go 
out on the road towards Woodhouselee. He 
was able to go so far as to come within sight of 
his own grounds; and then raising himself in 
the carriage, his eye was observed to kindle as 
he looked once more upon the hills which he 
felt he was so soon to leave, ‘ and which he 
had loved so well.’ There was an influence in 
the scene which seemed to renew his strength, 
and he returned to town, and walked up the 
stair of his house with more vigour than he had 
shewn for some time; but the excitement was 
momentary, and he had scarcely entered his 
study, before he sunk down upon the floor 
without a sigh or a groan. Medical assistance 
was immediately procured, but it was soon 
found that all assistance was vain; and Dr. 
Gregory arrived in time only to close his eyes, 
and thus to give the final testimony of a friend- 
ship which, in the last words that he wrote for 
the press, Lord Woodhouselee had gratefully 
commemorated as having borne the test of nearly 
half a century. ° ” wd 

There are recollections of no vulgar kind that 
arise when we review the life of which we have 
seen the close. It was a life, in its first view, 
of usefulness and of honour. He was called to 
fill some of the most important offices which 
the constitution of human society affords—as a 
father of a family—a possessor of property—® 
man of letters—aud a judge in the supreme 
courts of his country; and he filled them all 
not only with the dignity of a man of virtue, 
but with the grace of a man whose taste was 
founded upon high principles, and fashioned 
upon exalted models, It was a life, in ite 
second view, of happiness as well as of honour: 
happy in all the social relations which time 
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afforded him—in the esteem of his country— 
the affection of his friends—the love and the 
promises of his children: happy in a temper of 
mind which knew no ambition but that of duty, 
and aspired to no distinction but that of doing 
good: happier than all in those early and 
elevated views of religion which threw their 
own radiance over all the scenes of man or of 
nature through which he passed, and which 
enabled him to enjoy every present hour with 
thankfulness, and to look forward to every 
future one with hope.” 

The Tytler family have now held a distin- 
guished place in the literary history of their 
country during the space of four genera- 
tins: their honours are at present well sus- 
tained by the son of Lord Woodhouselee, 
Patrick Fraser Tytler, the author of the exten- 
sive, but as yet unfinished, “ History of Scot- 
land,” and of many less ambitious works, all 
creditable to his abilities and learning. 








DACRE. 

[Second Notice.] 
NoTWITHSTANDING our long review of this 
novel three weeks ago, and our expressed re- 
solve not to trench in any degree upon the 
mysteries of the story (for there are more than 
one unexpected dénowement), its popularity has 
so fully warranted the high opinion we ven- 
tured to express of its merits, that we are again 
tempted to direct the public attention to them. 
And we are the rather inclined to this course 
in order to have the pleasure of introducing the 
fair writer in propria persona ; removing the 
veil with which modesty, in the first instance, 
led her to envelope her authorship, and paying 
that open homage to her talent which it has so 
fairly won. Under these circumstances we beg 
topresent Mrs. Lister, the lady upon whom our 
conjectures formerly fell, the sister of Mr. Vil- 
liers, our minister at Madrid, the niece of Lord 
Clarendon and Lord Morley, and, need we add, 
the wife of a very distinguished votary in the 
same class of literature? At a period when the 
female genius of our country stands so deserved- 
ly high, it affords us much pleasure to hail 
another accession to the bright and gifted 
group, one worthy to associate with the Baillies, 
Mitfords, Hemans’s, Landons, Edgeworths, 
Sheridans, Burneys, Porters, Hamiltons, Bur- 
netts, Austins, &c. &c. &c., who have so 
splendidly adorned, instructed, and charmed 
the age, and who continue to captivate and 
delight us at a period where there is little else 
to relax the fever of political agitation and 
lighten the leaden gloom of pervading selfish- 
ness—the one dull tint of mediocrity and 
pseudo-utilitarianism. 

Having thus, Persian-like, made our second 
obeisance to the rising luminary, we will quote 
part of a scena at Rome to justify our worship. 

_“ Time wore on; and Mrs. Ashby was be- 
ginning to grow uneasy at the little progress 
that had been made in the flirtation she had 
Wished to establish between Dacre and her 
eldest daughter. She most unjustly reproached 
herself with a want of activity in behalf of her 
thildren, She was sure that Lady Margaret 
Sheffield had done her duty as a mother so 
much better than herself ; she had married off 
three out of her five ugly girls—girls that no- 
body would have taken to if their mother had 
hot put it into the heads of those men to marry 
them. To be sure, it would go against one at 
first to do the things that Lady Margaret did ; 
but then it really was a duty in a mother to 
exert herself, and Lady Margaret was right ; 
and Mrs. Ashby determined to be more active, 
aud Dacre was pressed into the service of an 
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expedition to Tivoli. ‘The day was fixed ; and 
it was arranged that the whole party should 
sleep there at the inn for one night, and return 
on the morrow. The day arrived—the weather 
seemed propitious—the Miss Ashbys were 
decked out in their newest bonnets, and their 
prettiest gowns; a demi-toilette was safely 
packed for them to wear, and look well in the 
evening ; and the two smart men, with whom 
Cecilia had coquetted herself into a flirtation, 
arrived to accompany them. Miss Ashby was 
in her very best looks; and, as Dacre handed 
her down to the carriage, Mrs. Ashby gave a 
smile of maternal content; for she felt sure 
he must admire her, and that all would go 
well. With the help of the dickey the carriage 
could well hold six; and some said what an 
agreeable day they should have; and all but 
Dacre, perhaps, really thought it would be a 
party of pleasure. ‘he walls of Rome were 
passed ; and now they looked upon the low and 
broken aqueducts that stretched their ruined 
arches far across the plain. Miss Ashby raised 
her glass to her eye, and said to Dacre, in a 
sentimental tone, * What splendid corridors 
these may once have been!’ The two young 
men declared that nobody knew the fun of 
Rome who had not been snipe-shooting. One 
declared he had never had a better day’s sport 
since he left Cambridge ; and the other vowed 
he had half a mind to run up a shooting-box 
down in the marshes; and Cecilia laughed at 
the notion, and promised they would all go and 
see him in his new house. Mrs. Ashby looked 
at Dacre just to see if he thought Cecilia foolish. 
She saw that Dacre was listening to her eldest 
daughter, and then she smiled at her ease with 
Cecilia and her hero, and was sure that all was 
going on well. In time, one of the sportsmen, 
however, became more and more silent. He 
turned very pale, and complained of the cold, 
when others were fearing the heat of the sun. 
Miss Cecilia treated his complaint as a joke ; 
threw him her shawl, and said it was so droll 
ef him to be chilly—and on they drove. The 
smell of sulphur, that rises from the stream 
they were approaching, grew stronger and 
stronger. Miss Ashby took her highly-scented 
handkerchief from her best embroidered bag, 
looked at Dacre, and said, * How unpleasant !’ 
Cecilia laughed, and said, she ‘ quite liked the 
smell, it was a dear smell—it seemed so nice 
and ancient;’ and Mrs. Ashby felt how charm. 
ingly her daughters’ tastes contrasted with each 
other. Meanwhile the sickness of approaching 
fever seemed fast increasing on the gentleman 
who had complained of cold; the blood looked 
stagnant on his cheek, his eye was dim and 
heavy, his lips were black, and there was the 
drawn expression on his face which tells of 
coming illness.” —[This increasing illness is 
the topic of conversation.] ‘** You will be 
obliged to go to bed as soon as we get to Ti- 
voli,’ said Miss Ashby, with great philosophy, 
for Fitzgerald did not interest her. ‘ You 
must let me nurse you, and doctor you there, 
as I am the old woman of the party,’ said Mrs. 
Ashby, with a look of maternal benignity. 
‘ Thank you,’ said Fitzgerald: ‘I dare say 1 
shall be quite well to-morrow ;’ and he shivered 
violently as he spoke. ” °  * a 
Jove, Fitzgerald, you are in for it,’ said the 
sporting friend, turning his head from the box 
in front into the carriage; * I suppose it will 
be my turn next: what odds will you take that 
I have caught it ?? Mrs. Ashby turned pale: 
‘I think, Mr. Dacre, if none of the party would 
very much object, that we had better turn 
about, and get back to Rome as soon as pos- 
sible; I am sure it will be better for Mr. Fitz- 





—$——$————— 
gerald, and we shall none of us enjoy the trip 
when he is suffering.’ Cecilia and Dacre joy- 
fully acquiesced ; Miss Ashby looked resigned, 
and said, in a voice that was meant for Dacre’s 
ear alone, ‘ I believe you are right.’ ‘ Julia, 
keep your handkerchief to your mouth,’ whis- 
pered Mrs. Ashby in her daughter’s ear: * he 
has got the malaria, and it is dreadfully in- 
fectious ;’ and then watched her opportunity to 
impart the same advice and information to 
Cecilia. * I don’t believe, mamma, it is in- 
fectious,’ whispered Cecilia, who did not like 
to be deprived of talking to Mr. Fitzgerald as 
much as she could all the way home. * My 
dear,’ rejoined Mrs. Ashby, ‘I am quite of 
Lady Whitby’s opinion, that every complaint 
is infectious, though some people don’t happen 
to catch it. We shall consider our party for 
dinner holds good; so neither you nor Mr. 
Dacre must desert us,’ said Mrs. Ashby, ad-« 
dressing herself to the gentlemen outside. They 
both declared their willingness to accept the in- 
vitation ; * and,’ continued Mrs. Ashby, look« 
ing at Dacre, ‘ supposing, as we cannot have 
the pleasure of Mr. Fitzgerald’s company, you 
ask Mr. Crofton to come and join us, if he 
will excuse our want of preparation—you know 
how happy we always are to see him.’ Dacre 
promised to be the bearer of her message. 
* He is a great friend of yours, I think,’ said 
Mrs. Ashby. Dacre said he was. ‘ He is so 
intellectual !’ observed Mrs. Ashby, with avery 
sensible face. ‘ It is quite refreshing to hear 
him on the fine arts,’ said Miss Ashby, who 
had lately discovered the necessity, at Rome, of 
being a little pedantic.” 

So the poor invalid is deposited at his lodg« 
ings, and the party dine, all pursuing their 
own views, with every possible hilarity, mindful 
of themselves, and oblivious of all else. 

ARUNDELL’Ss ASIA MINOR. 
[Second notice: conclusion.] 
Ir is an amiable and becoming enthusiasm in 
a Protestant divine ; but, certes, Mr. Arundell 
attaches quite as much importance as the ques- 
tions merit to the mere loealities of apostolic 
labours. At Yalobatz he finds a Greek inscrip- 
tion on a monument erected by a Roman lady to 
her husband, ending with a usual denunciation 
against any one who should injure it—** tera: 
aura wees Tov ésoy""—** let him answer for it to the 
God :” on which he thus comments. ‘I would 
willingly have supposed this to be a Christian 
inscription, and have translated ‘ wgos roy ésoy,” 
‘to God,’ instead of ‘to the God;’ but the 
anxiety for the preservation of the monumental 
column is evidence that Marcianus (the hus- 
band) was a heathen. The Christian needs 
not have his name engraved on marble to live 
in the recollection of his friends. Petronea 
[otherwise spelt in the same page Petronia, the 
wife*], had she been blessed with the light of 





* As we have no object in our reviews but impartiality 
and justice, we do not hesitate to insert the following 
notes which Mr. Arundell has written upon our critique 
of last week :— 

**}, The extracts from the former journal were abso- 
lutely necessary to give the reader a clear understanding 
of the present ; for it would be too much to suppose that 
* the Visit to the Seven Churches’ was in the possession 
of the gd of readers, and many may never have 
heard of it. But extracts are only introduced when they 
relate to places or routes intimately connected with the 
present journey ; and if such extracts had not been given, 
it would have been indispensable to give the substance, if 
not in the very words. 2. The conjectures certainly are 
many ; but these do not refer to what the author considers 
his * discoveries,’ as Apamea, Apollonia, Antioch, Saga- 
lossus, Colosse, &c. &c., about which he does not con- 
jecture at all, but adduces positive proof. The important 
ruins at Suleiman and Germu are not subject of conjecture 
as to their ‘ discovery;’ and if the author ventures to 
conjecture that the names he has affixed to them, and of 
which he has little doubt in his own mind, may not 
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Christianity, would have needed no other con- 
solation, than to know that his name, ‘a new 
name,’ would be written on a white stone 
above.” 

We hardly know which part of this solemn 
trifling is the most absurd. What does it 
signify, whether an ancient monumental in- 
scription recorded the conjugal affection of a 
Pagan ora Christian ? And with regard to the 
latter numerous division of the human race 
not seeking nor needing such memorials of 
their human sympathies, one would really sup- 
pose that such things as tombstones or epitaphs 
had never been seen in our churches and church- 
yards! With all our reverence for white stones 


have been the ancient ones, this is only in deference to 
persons more eminent in geographical research than him- 
self, though even those gentlemen have expressed their 
conviction that Clanudda and Cremna are properly and 
satisfactorily aflixed to those ruins. Upon many other 
places, if the author uses conjecture, or rather supposition, 
instead of positive assertion, it did not arise from any 
doubts in his own mind, but from a diffidence to assert 
without positive evidence. Certainly he might have 
asserted the existence of Eucarpia, Lagon, &c. at Segidar, 
Garislee, &c. 3. The author is not aware of having in- 
dulged in unfounded flights of fancy when describing the 
remains of many ancient churches. He has stated matter- 
of-fact; and the existence of such remains, with an ac- 
count of their form, will be found interesting to many, 
who consider every thing as valuable which is connected 
with the first establishment of the holy religion. 4. 
St. Paul’s boot-mender as a running-title may have been 
ridiculous enough; but if the editor had seen the man so 
designated, he would almost have fancied with the 
author that he had been coeval with the apostle: the 
author has been twelve years in Asia Minor, and he does 
not recollect ever to have seen a more venerable man; 
the long white beard, white as snow, marked him as a 
man of former days. As to the boot-mending, it would 
not have been worth mentioning, and perhaps might be 
justly called trifling nonsense, if the author had said no 
more than is given in the review; it was simply material 
use the boots were immersed in water for halfan hour, 
an operation quite novel to the author, and, as he thought, 
harmless at least in the relation. 5. And so with regard 
to the Aga’s brother. A more complete personification 
of Falstaff the author never beheld—at least of the per- 
sonage so represented in prints and history—immensely 
corpulent, with the same regard to personal safety com- 
bined with the most unbounded love of all the good 
things of this life; and the author is not aware that there 
is any thing ‘absurd’ in speaking of the wine of Cyprus 
as —s the identical ‘sack’ of Shakspeare; on the 
contrary, he thought it a good opportunity to mention 
what he has often thought highly probable, that the 
* sack’ so called did really come from the Levant, and 
was the produce of the luscious grape of Cyprus. 6. With 
respect to the complaint made against the want of agree- 
ment between the map and the work, the author feels 
more deeply concerned ; for the labour which he bestowed 
upon the map was fatiguing in the extreme, and he 
prided himself not only on its being the best which has 
yet appeared of the part of Asia Minor which it com- 
prises, but upon its perfect aecuracy.* Now, certainly to 
mention the principal cities in England, and thereby lead 
the reader to infer that inaccuracies occur in the names 
of places equally important in Asia Minor, is to give the 
map a character so discreditable as necessarily to injure 
most materially the whole work. The author has re- 
ferred to the map, and he cannot find a single place of 
importance in which this inaccuracy occurs. It fre- 
quently happens that a place mentioned by the author 
is spelt,differently in different maps, and when this is the 
case the author has repeatedly given both, as Koola or 
Kula, Ushak or Hushak, Gialobatch or Galobatz; in the 
last word it is often written Gialobatch, but as its true 
pronunciation is Galobatz, it would have misled a future 
traveller if the author had not given both names to shew 
their identity. In some few cases the name on the map 
is divided by an hyphen, which in the book is not so 
divided; this, though immaterial, was without the 
author’s approbation, though whether the name be 
written Eskihissar, or Eski-hissar, cannot be matter of 
ne, pemtenteaty when it is recollected that it is a 
compound word meaning the old castle—or Sairikeng, or 
Sairi-keng, the village of the saran or palace. The error 
in the genealogy of the Seleucide is a typographical one, 
and the author is inclined to believe existed in the work 
from which it was taken. It is not, however, very im- 
portant, because Stratonice was in point of fact the 
second wife by whom Seleucus had issue, though there 
was another preceding him whose name is unknown, 
who having had none, scarcely deserved to be noticed.” 
* Upon this we shall only observe, that the map may be 
valuable on account of the accuracy with which places 
are laid down; but that more than one half of these 
places mentioned in the narrative are spelt differently on 
the map; and it was of this inconsistency with himself as 
the author that we found fault. The other points are 
immaterial; and the MS. from which we have printed 
the above, so illegible, that we do not wonder at any 
mistakes-Kd, L. G. 





above, we have contemplated with the best of 
earthly feelings black slabs below, on which the 
love aud sorrow, the affliction and hope, of the 
surviving heart were beautifully recorded. 

It is, however, time for us to continue our 
homeward route towards Smyrna; and the first 
place at which we arrive is Isbarta, which the au- 
thor conjectures may be the Baris of antiquity. 
Here the party were lodged under the same 
roof with a body of Turkish soldiers, fugitives 
belonging to the sultan’s army recently defeated 
by Ibrahim Pasha at Chams. And we may 
here notice that our countryman was frequently 
very near the victorious troops of the Pasha ; 
that he is a strenuous commender of the Turks, 
and accuses the Pasha and his Egyptians, &c., 
of many acts of cruelty and oppression. At 
Isbarta a young Turkish officer, called Yacoub 
Bey, third captain of the 9th regiment of 
cavalry, visited his quarters; and the inter- 
view offers us an entertaining extract :— 

** He was a young fellow of most extraordi- 
nary intelligence; he seated himself close to 
us, asked a thousand questions, and told us as 
many stories ; spoke French, Greek, a little 
Italian, and even a few words of English ; and 
lamented bitterly he could not leave his regi- 
ment to improve his mind by residing in Paris 
or England. Having seen Napoleon on board 
the Bellerophon, I was much struck by the 
strong resemblance, making allowance for dif- 
ference of age; and on telling him of it, he 
smiled, as evidently much gratified, and said 
every one had told him the same thing at Con- 
stantinople. He entertained us with many a 
story, most of them, as the following, of the 
marvellous kind. When he was with the army 
at Antioch in Syria, he went, accompanied by 
some friends of the regiment, to see a grotto, 
of which they had heard strange things. It 
was not far from Antioch, and lay in a beauti- 
ful grove. Within the grotto was a lake, the 
waters of which were green as the emerald ; 
and at the farther end of the grotto, beyond 
the lake, were piled up, and visible from the 
entrance, immense heaps of diamonds, gold, 
and silver. On the lake floated a boat of iron, 
which immediately on the arrival of any one 
kindly places itself close to the entrance, as if 
inviting them to come on board and take pos- 
session of the treasures. Captain Yacoub and 
his friends had their eyes dazzled by the glit- 
tering heaps, and their hearts tantalised by the 
boat moving, as usual, close to their side. But 
they were prudent young men, and had heard 
of the fate which would befall them if they 
ventured on board. The treasures are guarded 
by an invisible necromancer, and the instant 
any one is sufficiently covetous and fool-hardy 
to enter the boat, he is conveyed close to the 
riches ; but then the boat turns, and he has no 
means ofescape. Captain Yacoub Bey asserted 
so positively that he had himself seen the lake, 
the grotto, the boat, and even the treasures, 
that I am inclined to believe that he really saw 
what he imagined to be so—probably some crys- 
tallisation, or stalactites, glittering in the sun- 
beams. The description of the grotto and the 
grove agrees with the ancient account of the 
fountain of Daphne, near Antioch. He also 
assured us that he had seen at Konia, in a 
large subterranean passage, through which ran 
a strong stream of water, a stone, or rather 
rock, of enormous size ; which, by the continued 
action of the water upon it, might be easily 
moved with the shoulder. I related to him 
the account of the Cornish Logan-stone, its 
removal and more marvellous replacement by 
Lieutenant Goldsmith. The young captain 


looked at me stedfastly, and, half offended, 





asked why I disbelieved his stories, for he was 
persuaded that I had invented the story of 
the Logan-stone as a polite way of telling him 
I did not believe him.”’ 

Yacoub furnished an itinerary of some geo. 
graphical interest of the march between Isbarta 
and Chams, é. e. Homs, or Hems, the ancient 
Emesa, where Heliogabalus was born. The 
distance is calculated at 236 hours ; and several 
memorable places are on the way.* 

In journeying from Isbarta, the author suf. 
fered much from illness, and, consequently, his 
research became less active and instructing, 
The chief disquisition refers to Colosse, which 
Mr. Arundell endeavours to fix at or ve 
close to Khonas, between that town and Denizli. 
To establish this point, he discusses the posi- 
tions of éwo rivers in the vicinity, which dis. 
appear under ground, and which have been 
confounded by preceding writers. The ruins, 
however, were only seen from a distance ; and 
we will not enter upon the conjectural evidence, 
though it is strong, and apparently much in 
favour of Mr. Arundell’s conclusion. 

Referring the more inquisitive in such mat- 
ters to the work itself, we shall close our re. 
marks with two passages ; the one interesting, 
as we think it throws a perfect light upon a 
remarkable scriptural comparison ; and the 
other as it also enlightens us on a subject 
which has caused much public disputation, viz. 
the honour of originating the Bell and the Lan- 
castrian systems of tuition. 

“ As we were ascending the hill (says our 
author) I saw something shining on the road, 
which proved to be one of the needles used by 
the camel-drivers for mending their camel fur- 
niture. It was about six inches long, and had 
a large, very long eye; it had evidently been 
dropped by one of the conductors of a caravan 
which was some little way a-head of us, and of 
which the sound of the camel bells, as it was 
occasionally brought to us by the wind, was so 
agreeable, that I was not surprised Mr. Lovell 
should call the camels lovers of music. This 
association of the needle with the camels at 
once reminded me of the passage which has 
been considered so difficult to be illustrated. 
‘It is easier for a camel to pass through the eye 
of a needle, than for a rich man to enter into 
the kingdom of God.’ Why should it not be 
taken literally ?”” Why not, indeed ! no asso- 
ciation could be more common, and no illustra- 
tion more natural. 

On the second matter Mr. A. observes :— 
“ Volumes have been written on the question, 
whether Dr. Bell or Mr. Lancaster is to have 
the honour of the invention of the system of 
mutuel enseignement. It is, perhaps, not gene- 
rally known, if known at all, that this system 
was actually in use at the great seat of ancient 
learning, Athens, one hundred and fifty years 
ago, as may be seen by referring to a small 
volume, in French, called * Athenes Ancienne 
et Moderne’ [Nouvelle?] * * * Theau- 
thor is the Sieur de la Guilletiere, and it was 
published in 1675; and the following is the ace 
count of the school system :—‘ Our janissary 
proposed to us to go and see a Greek of his 
acquaintance, who was a didascolos, or school- 
master. We desired no better, and were upon 
thorns till we were with him: but, alas! how 
were we disappointed, (who expected nothing 
but the sublime notions of Plato, Zeno, and 
Aristotle,) when the janissary told us he was 4 
mechanic — how were we surprised to consider 








YY? At page 157, a similar itinerary of the extent of the 
eschiuteite of Pisidia is given; which is also seogr 
phically useful, though incomplete in its intermedia 
stages between the principal sites. 
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See ea 
aman of that quality should succeed to the 
lace of such excellent persons! We found 
about thirty young lads sitting upon benches, 
and their master at the head of them, teaching 
them to read. He rose up when we came in, 
and received us very civilly, in which, to give 
them their due, that nation is not sparing. 
The janissary desired him to go on with his 
woys, and give us the liberty of seeing his 
method, which was pretty, and much beyond 
ours; the master causing the whole classis to 
read at a time without confusion, every scholar 
being obliged to attention, and to mind what 
his next neighbour reads. They had each of 
them the same authors in their hand ; and, for 
example, if he had thirty scholars, he chose out 
some continued discourse, and gave them but 
thirty words to read ; the first boy reading the 
first word, the second boy the second word, 
andso on. If they read roundly and right, he 
gave them thirty words more; but if any of 
the boys were at an imperfect,* he was corrected 
by the next, who was always very exact in ob- 
serving him, and he his neighbour, till the 
whole number of words were read; so that 
the thirty scholars lying all of them at catch, 
and ready to take advantage of any defect in 
their neighbour, stimulated by an ambition of 
being thought the best scholar, every one’s 
lesson was the lesson of all, and happy was he 
that could say it the best. To obviate any of 
the scholars in eluding that word by preparing 
himself for any single word, their places were 
changed, and he who at one reading was in 
the first place, was removed a good distance in 
the next. Thus one lesson was enough for a 
whole form, how numerous soever; and, what 
was very convenient for the master, the boys 
were not constrained to come to him one after 
another, for every one was a master to his 
neighbour.’ ” 

Is there really nothing new under the sun ? 
How few could answer the question ! 

The lithographic embellishments are most 
beautiful. 





Medwin’s Angler in Wales, &c. 
{Second Notice: conclusion.} 

As we have observed that this is not so much 
ofa piscatorial as a miscellaneous publication, 
we hope our readers will be better pleased 
if we make our concluding illustrations bear 
upon statements and recollections about Lord 
Byron, than upon trout-catching and otter- 
hunting, even though the former is varied by 
tales and anecdotes, and the latter by a mar- 
vellous account of canine courage, friendship, 
and fidelity. In his rambles, Capt. M. repre- 
sents himself as encountering Commander R. 
of the Royal Navy, who, like Medwin himself, 
had seen a good deal of Byron abroad ; and into 
his mouth he puts the following descriptions, 
commencing about the year 1815 at Geneva — 
which place, by the by, the author reviles as 
concentring in itself more than enough of the 
over-righteous — well sobriqué’d with the title 
of momiers—and many of the sons of our 
nobles and gentlemen finish their education 
there. * * * But what do the students 
learn? I never met with one who did not 
leave behind the little he had brought with 
im: and what did they acquire in its place ?— 
asmattering of botany gleaned from the lecture- 
toom —a deep insight into dissipation ; exe- 
crable French, picked up at the conversaziones 
of a few soi-disant aristocrats, who keep pen- 
sons, the last of the ailes de pigeon. No where 
‘8 nobility so disgusting as in these petty states. 





* Obscurely expressed, 


Castes prevail in Geneva to an extent unknown 
any where but among the Hindoos: no talent, 
no wealth, no merit can break through the 
barrier of birth.” 

But of Commander R. and Lord B.? the 
former is driven by a gale on the lake to take 
refuge on the shore, and happens on Mont 
Allegre, Shelley’s campaign: the colloquy pro- 
ceeds as follows :— 

** On rounding the point of the wall, I ob- 
served two persons, whom I recognised as that 
young poet and Byron. They were about to 
step on board their boat—and this was the 
origin of an acquaintance that only ended with 
their deaths. ‘ What was Byron’s appearance 
at this time?’ ‘ Any thing but what I ex- 
pected, from a portrait I had seen of the bard. 
The likeness the world drew of him was a fancy 
one. His figure was any thing but good. It 
was short, and devoid of symmetry ; his voice 
was effeminate and without compass; and then 
there was an affectation in the way in which 
he modulated its tones. Shelley’s was equally 
extraordinary, being what I should call a 
cracked soprano. We had a very animated 
conversation, and it ended in the two friends 
giving up their water-party, and his lordship’s 
inviting me to Diodati, that stood commanding 
the port, and separated from it by a sloping 
vineyard. We passed a pleasant evening ; and 
I frequently renewed my visits to Coligny. 
Perhaps that was the beaw idéal of society. 
Our days were passed on the lake, in saun- 
tering along its banks till the shades of evening 
set in; then Shelley would read to us his fa- 
vourite poets, Dante or Petrarch, or explain 
passages from that romantic and wild drama of 
Goethe, whence Byron drew the inspiration of 
Manfred, or he would charm away the night 
in recounting his adventures in those lands 
where he passed the first days of his travels, 
and indulge in dreams (such we then thought 
them) of the independence of Greece. Those 
were glorious hours.’ ‘ Was Byron at that 
time the misanthrope ‘ Childe Harold’ would 
lead us to suppose?’ ‘ The Byron of Geneva 
and the Byron of England and Italy were 
widely different persons. Certain family af- 
fairs, and the dilapidated state of his finances, 
caused by a long course of extravagance, had 
produced in him a despondency sometimes 
bordering on madness. But he was suffering 
from wounded pride rather than hurt affec- 
tions; from a morbid sensitiveness rather than 
a healthful sensibility. He had more of the 
misanthropy of the snarling Apemantus than 
the injured Timon — the difference between a 
hatred of his species and their vices. In fact, 
he possessed nothing of that within— 

* Quod se sibi reddit amicum, 
Quod puré tranquillat.’ 
Never were there such different accounts as 
are given of his person. I have heard from 
some, that, as to his feet, one could hardly be 
distinguished from the other in make or shape.’ 
* Much was done by Sheldrake towards straight- 
ening them. An Aberdeen school-fellow of his 
told me, that when he was young they were 
both turned inwards. A Harrow woman said, 
that one leg was shorter than the other, and 
that he used to wear a patten on it at school. 
There seems to be as great uncertainty on this 
subject as on his character, which his bio- 
graphers have found irreconcilable: in fact, 
he was a riddle, as difficult to solve as the 
sphynx’s.” ‘ He had the character, when he 
left England, of being remarkably handsome ; 
his complexion ruddy ; his hair dark-brown, 
and glossy, and full of curls as the Antinous’s, 


Ren eee 
eyes possessing wonderful fire and expression.’ 
‘If so, he must have much altered, marvel- 
lously. The greatest change, however, took 
place in him in a few months at Venice, where 
I saw him in 1818. I should hardly have 
known him. The life he led there surpassed 
Rochester’s or Faublas’s, and fitted him well 
for the Bolgi of the ‘ Inferno,’ into which 
Dante plunges those immersed in such de- 
grading pursuits as he then indulged in. As 
Chesterfield said of Bolingbroke, his youth was 
there distracted by the tumult and storm of 
pleasures in which he most licentiously tri- 
umphed, disdaining all decorum. His fine 
imagination often heated and exhausted his 
body in celebrating and deifying the prostitute 
of the night, and his convivial joys were pushed 
to all the extravagance of frantic Bacchanals. 
His passions impaired both his understanding 
and his character.’ ” 

At Pisa, in 1820: ‘ ‘ He had then grown 
grossly corpulent, ‘ vulgarly fat.’ His palace 
on the Lung’ Arno was a specimen of the Ita- 
lian palazzi, large, gloomy, and uncomfortable. 
Below was a stone hall that struck with the 
chill of a crypt or catacomb, which its arched 
roof resembled. A perpendicular flight of steps 
led to the primo piano or piano nobile, guarded 
by Lion. A narrow corridor, which was his 
den, conducted to another dark ante-cavern, to 
the end of which the eye could hardly reach. 
I found him in his sanctum. The walls of it 
were stained, and against them hung a picture 
of Ugolino, in the ‘ Torre della fame,’ the 
work of one of the Guiccioli’s sisters, and a 
miniature of Ada. The apartment had neither 
carpet nor mat, and an arm and a few other 
chairs formed, with a table, the ensemble of the 
furniture ; unless some boxes and saddle-bags 
in one corner might bear such a denomination. 
I there found him a laughing philosopher — a 
Don Juan. His talk at that time was a di- 
lution of his letters, being full of persiflage, 
and abounding in humour that was not wit. 
He always reminded me of Voltaire, to whom 
he would have thought it the greatest of com- 
pliments to be compared; and if there was one 
writer more than another whom Byron ad- 
mired, perhaps envied, (for he was even jealous 
of Shakspeare,) it was the author of ‘ Candide.’ 
Like Voltaire, he never argued, looking upon 
converse as a relaxation, not a toil of mind. 
* * * At Geneva he was a great dandy, 
but his dress at this time resembled more that 
of some Bengalee officer in mufty than an En- 
glish nobleman. His clothes were of a strange 
and any thing but a Stultz cut, and were quite 
innocent of a fit. He wore a green redingote, 
with metal buttons, hanging below the calf of 
the leg, whose nap betrayed considerable an- 
tiquity; a white waistcoat very short, from 
having shrunk in many a year’s washing, 
sailor-like blue pantaloons, and between them 
and the waistcoat was appended an immense 
bunch of seals. His face, that was pallid and 
fleshy, betrayed no signs of a single hair, being 
closely shaved up to his ears, giving his visage 
an unmanly and unbecoming appearance, ren- 
dered still more so by the downward fold in 
his collar, and the lowness of his white cravat, 
that shewed a considerable portion of his neck, 
of whose bull thickness he was not a little 
vain. * * * When was there (i. e. at 
Pisa),’ continued R—, ‘ news came of Alle- 
gra’s death. Byron sent directions that her 
corpse should be transmitted to Drury, and 
buried at Harrow, where it now lies. It wasa 
strange caprice to commit to English ground 
one whose fortune was to have been forfeited 








or Hyperion’s; his forehead expansive; his 


in case she married a person of that nation. 
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He told me it was his intention to have di- 
vided his property equally between Ada and 
her, had she lived; though only a few weeks 
before, he, by a codicil to his will, bequeathed 
her, with the condition I mentioned, five thou- 
sand pounds, leaving the bulk of his estates to 


his sister, and disinheriting Miss Byron. At 


Florence I met several times the mother of 


this child, then living en pension. She wasa 
brunette, with very dark hair and eyes that 
flashed with the fire of intelligence, and might 
have been taken for an Italian. Her history 
was a profound secret. As she possessed con- 
siderable talents — spoke French and Italian, 
particularly the latter, with all its nwances and 
ahastieaho was much courted by the Russian 
coterie, a numerous and fashionable one in that 
city. Though not strictly handsome, she was 
animated and attractive, and possessed an esprit 
de société rare among our countrywomen. She 
might be about twenty-five or twenty-six, and 
supposing me unacquainted with the parti- 
culars of her unfortunate connexion with 
Byron, never mentioned his name, or that of 
her daughter. No part of his conduct is more 
mysterious than his neglect of this interesting 
young woman; and the reason of his aban- 
doning the mother of his child, after with. 
drawing it from her care, is one of the many 
problems I leave others to solve in this enigma. 
I have often heard Byron speak of Allegra. 
The little creature took a violent dislike to 
him, as it was just she should to one who so 
cruelly renounced and injured her who gave 
her birth. I do not accuse him of seduction as 
regards this lady. She was of a fearless and 
independent character, despised the opinions 
of the world, and looked upon the law of mar- 
riage as of human invention, having been early 
imbued with the doctrines of Mary Wolston- 
craft, and entertaining high notions of the 
rights of women. The sex are fond of rakes— 
a strange infatuation. It is said that Byron’s 
attentions were irresistible, and when these 
were enhanced by verses, the very essence of 
beauty and feeling, C——’s fall from virtue 
was inevitable. ‘The little affection he felt for 
this hapless infant is shewn by his wishing to 
make her over to a stranger,— an intention 
Shelley, I believe, prevented from being carried 
into effect; and to have left her in a convent 
at her early age, on his leaving Ravenna, was 
a barbarous act. Her fate might have been 
anticipated. Unaccountable being !’” 

We do not know exactly what confidence to 
repose in Commander R’s personal traits ; 
but give these specimens as we find them, re- 
lating to a poet of such universal fame, and, 
consequently, so great an object of curiosity. 
In conclusion, we copy a droll anecdote, which 
Capt. M. tells, to enliven the mention of an 
overcharged tavern-bill at Lampeter :— 

**T was (he says) dining at the Castle at 
Brighton, many years ago. The bill was, as 
usual, none of the most reasonable. Before 
the president calculated the quotum to each of 
the party, he sent for Mr. Tilt, the landlord, 
and said, loud enough for the whole room to 
hear, ‘ Mr. Tilt, you have forgotten an item in 
the bill!’ ‘ Have I, sir!—I am much obliged 
—what may it be?’ * You should add,—Toa 
large caterpillar in the heart of the cauliflower, 
so much; it is the only thing come to table 
uncharged for in the account.’ ”’ 

This is exactly what we find of many books 
now: the publishers charge for the boards or 
binding, and never say a word about the cater- 
pillar which has crawled over and destroyed all 
the Jeaves. 


— a 
MISCELLANEOUS. 


Encyclopedia Britannica. Seventh Edition. 
Edited by Professor Napier. Vol. 1X. Part I. 
pp- 400. Edinburgh, 1834. A. and C. Black ; 
London, Simpkin and Marshall. 

Tuis part of the Encyclopedia Britannica is 
almost entirely occupied by the article ‘* Ento- 
molegy,”? by James Wilson, brother to the 
poetical naturalist of Blackwood’s Magazine, 
and than whom no one was more fit to givea 
careful, and at the same time tasteful, review 
of the present state of that science. Mr. Wilson 
has for a long period devoted his attention to 
the natural history of insects, and has lately, 
in conjunction with the Rev. James Duncan, 
published a work on the entomology of the 
neighbourhood of Edinburgh, which is, however, 
far surpassed by the present treatise—the most 
philosophical as well as the most readable upon 
this subject with which we are acquainted. The 
doctrines of Mr. Macleay, expounded in a dead 
language, and the bulk of the work in which they 
were contained (JZor@ Entomologice) destroyed 
by fire, are clearly and interestingly given to the 
student; and the same thing may be said of 
the modern anatomical and physiological views 
of the continental naturalists—Carus, Edwards, 
Andouin, Dufour, Savigny, &c., who have 
devoted so much attention to the intricacies of 
these structures—their nominal and anormal 
developments — the gyration of organs around 
certain primitive forms, and the fugitive cha- 
racter of the latter when viewed in relation to 
the constancy and essential nature of function, 
as connected with the attributes of the creature’s 
existence. The chapter on the geographical 
distribution of insects is characterised by the 
same laborious analysis of facts, which must 
have taken the author many years of toil to col- 
lect; and the detail of the orders, genera, and 
leading species of insects, is interspersed with 
much general and interesting matter, from 
which we regret that our limits will not allow 
us to extract information of an equally curious 
and pleasing character. We can only say, that 
this book within another is in every respect 
worthy of the high reputation of the author. 


The Dublin Journal of Medical and Chemical 
Science. No. XV. Dublin, 1834, Hodges 
and Smith; London, Simpkin and Marshall. 
Tue Dublin Journal of Medicine, and its col- 
lateral sciences, we are happy to see, continues 
its steady progress onwards. Its faults continue 
to be, as at first, too great a neglect of con- 
temporary science, and a review of the ** latest 
discoveries ;” which must, indeed, prove very 
unsatisfactory to the isolated reader, and which 
to us renders it an empty shadow. Its merits 
are the valuable communications of the resident 
members of the profession, who are well known 
in the excellent schools, with which the most 
esteemed are connected, to devote considerable 
intelligence and great experience to the un- 
ravelling of the more complex disorders. Dub- 
lin ought to be able to support a medical 
journal of its own, and for the merits of these 
original communications it ought also to be sup- 
ported by the profession in this country. 


Biographical Sketches of eminent Artists ; from 
the Earliest Ages to the Present Time. By 
John Gould. 12mo. pp. 669. Wilson. 

A votuME like this is rather one of reference 
than to be read from the beginning to the end, 
like a connected composition. We have dipped 
into it in a number of places; and, as far as 
our observation has extended, we are enabled 
to echo the statements in the preface, that ‘* in 
its arrangement the works of the most eminent 








———— 
merits of the various artists carefully pointed 
out, a reference to the authorities being an. 
nexed to each article ;” and that * though it is 
presented to the public in the compact and por- 
table size of a pocket volume, yet it will be 
found to contain a greater variety of matter, 
and more useful information, than is to be met 
with in any of the voluminous works on the 
same subject.” The biographical portion of 
the volume is preceded by an Introduction, 
which contains a brief history of the progress 
of the arts ; a description of the several schools 
of painting; and an explanation of the techni. 
cal terms used by artists, and by authors who 
treat of the arts. 


Henri Quatre ; or, the Days of the League, 

3 vols. 12mo. Whittaker and Co. 
A VERY interesting period of French history, 
arranged as a novel; but, in truth, being as 
like the real history as if it had appeared ina 
quarto volume under that title. Catherine, 
Henry de Valois, the Duc d’Alengon, Henry of 
Navarre, his Queen Margaret, the Fair Ga. 
brielle, Henry of Lorraine, Chicot the jester, 
Biron, Tully, &c. &c. &c., all figure in the 
canvass ; and the events of the time are recorded 
with fidelity from the beginning to the end— 
i. e. from Henri Quatre’s escape to his mount- 
ing the throne — through all the intrigues and 
wars of the League. 


The Gardener's Magazine, and Register of 
Rural and Domestic Improvement. By J.C. 
Loudon, F.L.S., &c. In Monthly Numbers; 
Nos. L., LI., and LII. Lond. 1834. Long. 
man and Co, 

Wuo is there that does not associate ideas of 

comfort and enjoyment with rural amusements, 

and especially gardening ? Or who, when fa 
tigued with the bustle and turmoil of business, 
does not long for quiet and retirement in the 
shape of a small piece of ground, which he may 
lay out as a garden, and in which he may grow 
his own cabbages, and take an evening walk 
with a friend? The love of the country, asa 

place of relaxation from labour, is indelibly im- 

planted in every human breast ; and, as a dis- 

tinguished writer has lately said, ‘‘ no man 
ever thinks of retirement on the stones.” Mr. 

Loudon has written largely on gardening in all 

its branches, and his Gardener’s Magazine has 

been too long established, and is too well known 
to need notice from us, were it not that the 
three numbers before us are the commencement 
of a new series, published at a reduced price, 
and at shorter intervals, to adapt it to the in- 
creased taste for reading, and demand for in- 
formation. Though reduced in price and size, 
these numbers manifest no reduction in interest; 
and among many excellent papers which they 
contain, we have been much pleased with those 
on “‘ Landscape Gardening,” by the Chevalier 

Sckell; on Oak-Trees, &c., by the Rev. T. 

Bree; and on many useful and agreeable ine 

quiries, by others; and with that giving an 

account of the beautiful flower-garden of the 

Misses Garnier, near Wickham, with a list of 

its plants, and details of its management for 

every month in the year. 


On Church Property. Pp. 29. (London, Wilson.)—-A 
little while ago, when it was meant to describe a cut-purse 
or felon more criminal than the usual run of his fra- 
ternity, the phrase used to be—‘* He would rob a church. 

Now the desire to do so has become so common that we 
think this mode of expression ought to be discontinued H 
the author of the pamphlet before us might otherwise be 
called hard names. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL ASTRONOMICAL SOCIETY: 
Mr. Barty in the chair.—On a clock for 
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instruments, by the Rev. R.Sheepshanks. The 
ysual mode of measuring the distances and 
angles of position of double stars, or the dia- 
meters of planets, is to give a motion in right 
ascension to the whole instrument with one 
hand equivalent to the apparent motion of the 
heavens, while the micrometer is managed with 
the other. The whole difficulty of the manual 
yart of the operation consists in giving the 
former of these motions; for, if by one hand 
we could exactly give the motion of the hea- 
vens, the management of the micrometer would 
be identical with the use of a circular pro- 
tractor with one hand. The higher the mag- 
nifying power of the telescope, and the larger 
the instrument, the more troublesome, of 
course, it is to give this most delicate motion. 
It is probably owing to a difficulty of this kind 
that Sir John Herschel found “ that the disuse 
of this species of observation for three or four 
years had so far impaired his habit of exact 
measurement as to deprive him for some time 
of confidence in his results,” and that the 
measures of distances are less satisfactory than 
those of position. At first sight it might be 
thought that the increased difficulty of mani- 
pulation, which accompanies an increased size 
of the instrument, depended solely on the 
greater magnifying power. This is by no 
means the case. The hand, it is true, in a 
large, as well as in a small, instrument, is ca- 
pable of giving a tolerably smooth and regular 
motion for about half a revolution of the wrist, 
after which it must be relieved; but this mo- 
tion must be communicated to the hour circle 
by a handle and Hook’s joint. Now the Hook’s 
joint does not transfer an equable motion unless 
the tangent screw and handle are nearly in the 
same straight line, a condition obviously im- 
possible in a large instrument, except for a 
small portion of the heavens. Hence the ob- 
server is required to humour the instrument, 
and accommodate his hand to the compounded 
motion of the heavens and the Hook’s joint, 
which will be difficult in almost every situa- 
tion. The increased weight and flexibility of 
a long handle adds very materially to the 
difficulty; but this is not all, nor the worst 
consequence of greatly increased dimensions. 
When one hand is exhausted by giving the 


motion in right ascension, the other must be | 


immediately brought from the management of 
the micrometer to its aid, in order to continue 
the motion, otherwise there will probably be a 
bobbing or rocking motion given to the whole 
machine, arising from the inertia of the mass. 
It seems almost unnecessary to do more than 
advert to this obvious consequence of increased 
magnitude ; but as the subject is one of pri- 
mary importance, and as upon this point the 
necessity of clock-work motion for large equa- 
torials mainly depends, it is proper to explain 
it very briefly. Matter when at rest requires 
force to put it in motion, and matter once put 
iM motion requires force to stop it; in either 
case the matter does not move or stop until a 
sufficient force is brought into action. When 
the matter is movable about an axis, the force 
required for moving or stopping its motion is 
Proportional to a quantity which is called the 

moment of inertia.” ‘This moment of in- 
ertia is estimated by the quantity of matter 
multiplied into the square of the radius of 
gyration. Now, in similarly constructed in- 
struments, the quantity of matter is as the cube 

the linear dimensions, and the radius of 
8yration is as the linear dimension ; hence the 
moment of inertia varies as the fifth power of 
the dimension. Thus, if there were true equa- 


which was four times as large as the other, the 
moment of inertia in the one case would be 
more than 1000 times that in the other. It is 
certain, therefore, that after any change from 
motion to rest, or vers& vice, the tendency of 
the instrument to shoot beyond, or to lag be- 
hind, its proper place, would be a thousand 
times greater in the large than in the small 
example ; and it is almost certain that no clamp 
or strength of framing would resist this ten- 
dency to produce oscillation or tremor in a 
stand of such colossal dimensions as would be 
required for the large refractors now con- 
structed, and in the telescope itself. The es- 
sential qualification of a clock for moving an 
equatorial is that it should go smoothly. It 
is comparatively of little importance that it 
should be well regulated, provided the varia- 
tions in the rate are not such as any jerk or 
tremor in the telescope can produce. Hence al- 
most any train of well-cut wheels, with a heavy 
fly-wheel, and a fan for regulating the velocity, 
the author believes would answer the purpose 
of a clock movement in right ascension for the 
measurement of double stars. By a little care 
in proportioning the weight and the fan, it 
would be easy to bring the rate tolerably near— 
to one hundredth of the truth. There would, 
therefore, be a small, and it might be a varying, 
motion, which is to be corrected by moving the 
whole of the eye-piece, micrometer and all, 
that quantity each minute. With a little at- 
tention to the clock, the star is easily kept in 
the best part of the field. A movable or slip- 
ping piece, pressed by a screw against a spring, 
instead of the fixed eye-end, is all the addition 
to the ordinary fitting up of the telescope that 
is required ; and the motion of this is as smooth 
and within command as the micrometer itself. 
Such an addition to the eye-end is convenient, 
and perhaps necessary, wherever clock-work is 
to be applied. A clock of this kind, but with 
every disadvantage of workmanship, contriv- 
ance, &c., the author has applied and used ; 
and, so far as the limited power of the telescope 
would allow others as well as himself to form 
an opinion, with perfect success. The telescope 
was a good 3} feet, with a magnifying power 
above 100. It may, therefore, be considered 
as proved, that a smooth motion communicated 
to a tangent-screw will produce a smooth mo- 
tion in a properly constructed polar axis of 
very large dimensions. Besides the trial above 
alluded to, which was, perhaps, as coarse and 
unfavourable as could be imagined, the author 
adds, he was informed by Sir J. Herschel, 
that he had given a tolerably satisfactory mo- 
tion to his 7-feet equatorial with machinery of 
no higher pretensions than could be made out 
of a worn-out smoke-jack. The author pro- 
ceeds to give a technical description of the 
clocks of Gambey and Fraunhofer, which would 
not be very well understood without diagrams— 
therefore we pass it over. 


CELESTIAL PHENOMENA FOR AUGUST. 
234 4» 35™_the Sun enters Virgo. 
Lunar Phases and Conjunctions. 
@ New Moon in Cancer - 
> First Quarter in Libra- 


O Full Moon in Aquarius ---- ++ 
C Last Quarter in Taurus .------ 


The Moon will be in conjunction with 





»* 4 18 35 







D He M. 
Mercury in Cancer- 414 6 
Venus in Virgo -- 1 40 
Saturn in Virgo ----- 8 10 37 
Uranus in Aquarius ----+ 18 15 19 
Jupiter in Taurus ----+++- 27 11 SO 


Mars in Taurus ---- --- 





‘orial instruments similarly constructed, one of 


74 10%methe Moon in perigee. 23¢ 5! eein 


apogee. 214 8 52™—=s Piscium will emerge 
from behind the Moon: the immersion takes 
place below the horizon. 
44 13" 22™__Mercury in his inferior con- 
junction with the Sun. 5¢—in conjunction 
with 2 a Cancri; difference of latitude 26’. 
5418" 38™—greatest south latitude. 14417" 16™ 
—stationary. 22¢ 115 11™— greatest western 
elongation (18° 22’). 244 18" 4m—ascending 
node. 294 7" 25™—in perihelion. 
14 22h_Venus in conjunction with ¢ Leonis; 
difference of latitude 42’. 84 21—with @ Vir. 
ginis ; difference of latitude 2’. 154 215 —with 
n Virginis. 21¢ 5° 25" —descending node. 
214 gh §2™_Lin conjunction with Saturn. 
31¢ 15'—with Spica Virginis. This beautiful 
planet continues the bright ornament of the 
evening sky, shining with splendour in the 
north-western quarter of the heavens, soon after 
the sun has disappeared below the horizon. 
44Mars in conjunction with 2 » Tauri; 
difference of latitude, 4’. 114 18% 4%_in con. 
junction with Jupiter; difference in declina- 
tion 7’. 22° 4¢with « Tauri. 264—with 
108 Tauri; difference of latitude 17’. 144 
Vesta in conjunction with a Tauri; the planet 
1° 5’ north of the star. 12‘—Juno a degree 
and a quarter south of 26 Aquila. Pallas 15 
north of o Virginis. 18’—Ceres 36’ north of 
17 Virginis. 
14 215Jupiter in conjunction with ¢ Tauri. 
114 184 4% with Mars. 
Eclipses of the Satellites. 

D. He Me S&S 

First Satellite, immersion-- 15 12 27 18 

22 14 0 48 

Second Satellite, emersion-- 15 12 35 57 
immersion-- 22 12 55 20 

emersion -- 22 15 13 10 

immersion . 29 15 32 25 

Third Satellite, emersion -- 31 11 43 48 

Jupiter and Mars in the brilliant constel- 
lation Taurus are rapidly gaining on the mid. 
night sky. 

184 13" Saturn in conjunction with 1 y 
Virginis; difference of latitude 34’. 2949— 
Major axis of the ring 36°62. Minor axis 
5/23. On the evening of the 214 Saturn may 
be seen 2° 29’ north of Venus. 

174 13" 50™—Uranus in opposition to the 
Sun, midway between mw Capricorni and + 
Aquarii. This planet is now in its most fa- 
vourable position for observation. 


Deptford. J.T. BARKER. 


—— 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 
Sir A. Jounston in the chair.—Donations 
were presented from Major Stewart: a curi- 
ous painting, supposed to have been executed 
about a.p. 1625 by a celebrated artist named 
Abd al Samad, representing the Emperor 
Jehangér and his court. This interesting 
record was brought to England in 1769 by 
Col. Champion. From Lieut. Burnes, a copy of 
the narrative of his travels, &c. with Arrow- 
smith’s map; from Capt. Burt, some geolo- 
gical specimens, petrifactions, &c. from the 
Jumna, articles of dress, Indian coins, &c. &c.3 
and from Sir A. Johnston, an original draw- 
ing of the crater of Mount Merapi, in Java, a 
translation of a Singhalese description of ele- 
phants, and an Indian matchlock and powder- 
flask, apparently very ancient. Members 
were admitted. Dr. W. Anslie’s paper on 


atmospheric influence, Part I. was read. After 
quoting the opinions of various authors, both 
ancient and modern, on the subject which he 
has selected, the author goes on to examine the 
influence of climate on the moral and physical 





character of men, shewing that in warm coun- 
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SOT ASA ATR RS RS ARIES TEE SC IE SNE STAN ERE 
tries the intellect is more early developed than 
in the colder regions of the earth; from this 
he proceeds to a consideration of the changes 
effected in national character by causes inde- 
pendent of climate, and illustrates his argu- 
ments by examples drawn from the former and 
present condition of various nations. In con- 
clusion, the paper details some particulars re- 
lative to the difference of temperature obser- 
vable between the continents of Europe and 
America. The reading of Capt. M‘Murdo’s 
account of Sinde was then continued. Re. 
suming his observations on the national cha- 
racter of the Sindians, the author states that 
they are certainly the most self-sufficient, ig- 
norant, and bigoted people on record. They 
are also accused of being treacherous, though 
there are many who possess a high opinion of 
the rights of hospitality, and who are rarely 
known to infringe its duties. The Billooche 
tribe, in particular, entertain the greatest re- 
spect for their females, who possess the highest 
influence over them; and they pay more re- 
gard to any stipulation to which their women 
are a party, than if they were sanctioned by 
an oath on the Koran. Capt. M‘Murdo then 
proceeds to describe the various classes of in- 
habitants in detail, commencing with the mili- 
tary, whom he describes as inferior to the 
Arabs in coolness in action, and deficient in 
that sense of honour which characterises the 
Indian soldier. 

19th July. The Right Hon. the President 
in the chair. Miss Sullivan presented some 
interesting Burmese and other costumes. Ma- 
héréjé Kali Krishna Bahadur, of Calcutta, 
C.M.R.A.S., presented a copy of his Bengali 
translation of Dr. Johnson’s Rasselas, and of 
a system of polite learning. Major Yule pre- 
sented a lithographed fac-simile of a magnificent 
gold coin of Shah Jehan, which weighed 70 oz. 
Major Yule has annexed translations of the 
inscriptions, and inscribed the whole to the So- 
ciety. Sir A. Johnston presented two water- 
colour portraits of a Muhammedan physician, 
belonging to the Kandyan court, who was in- 
vested with peculiar privileges,as being descend- 
ed from the Chalias, or cloth-weavers, first in- 
troduced into Ceylon, on whom these privileges 
were conferred by the then King of Kandy. A 
copy of the grant was presented to the Society 
by Sir A. Johnston.—A memoir on the sect of 
Kapriyas, by R. C. Money, Esq., was read. 
This sect claims to have been founded by a 
companion of the divine Rima, after his con- 
quest of Ceylon, for the especial worship of the 
goddess Parvati, under her name of Kalapuri 
or Kayapuri, termed, in the language of Cutch, 
Asapura. The temple of this divinity in Mhurr 
is of great antiquity and celebrity, the sove- 
reigns of the country not being considered firmly 
seated on the throne until they have visited 
this shrine. The order is limited to 120 or 
130 members, who are prohibited from marry- 
ing, and manage their domestic affairs without 
any assistance from women: when a vacancy 
occurs it is filled up by an individual taken 
from a Hindi caste, of any age above eight or 
nine years. Their lands are described as being 
well managed, and their villages more prosperous 
and thriving than any others in the Rao’s do- 
minions.—Mr. Finlay’s journal of a route from 
Mocha to Senna was read. This gentleman 
performed his journey in August and the two 
following months of 1823, having been sent for 
by the Imim to visit him professionally. He 
describes the country he traversed ; and, after 
noticing the circumstances of his visit to the 
Imim, he furnishes some account of the town 


country ; to which he adds details on its go- 
vernment and resources; the character and 
appearance of its inhabitants, and its natural 
productions and commerce, comprising also 
sketches of the history of the present Imim 
and his predecessors; concluding the whole 
with general remarks, and a brief memorandum 
of his return to Mocha. At the conclusion of 
this paper the meetings of the Society were ad- 
journed till December next. 








PINE ARTS. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


SURTUSTEN. Fancies. A Series of 


Subjects in Outline, now first published from 

the Original Plates. Designed and etched 

by Moritz Retzsch ; with Prefatory Remarks 

and Descriptions by Mrs. Jameson. Saun- 

ders and Otley. 
** Moritz ReETzscu, of Dresden,” observes 
Mrs. Jameson, ‘is already famed in this 
country, not less than in his own, for the 
spirit, the rich and congenial spirit, in which 
he has embodied in visible forms the concep- 
tions of Goethe, Schiller, and Shakspeare. He 
now appears before us in a new character, 
himself both poet and designer. In these 
Fancies he has employed his rare graphic 
talent, simply as the most easy and familiar 
medium through which vo convey to the minds 
of others the sentiments and ideas with which 
his own powerful and luxuriant imagination 
seems for ever overflowing. The pencil is to 
him what the pen is to other poets ; his effu- 
sions throw themselves into forms before they 
can be clothed in words; and instead of 
writing a sonnet to his wife on her birth-day, 
our artist-poet finds it easier to sketch a birth-| 
day ode, in which her worth and beauty, and | 
his own tenderness, his happiness, his hopes, 
and his wishes, assume an endless variety of 
the most elegant and the most fanciful images. 
To such occasions the greater part of these 
sketches owe their existence: they were all, 
in the first instance, dedicated to his wife, and 
adorned the pages of her album; and never 
was the inventive power of genius, inspired 
by love, more gracefully displayed than in some 
of these little birth-day poems, for such they 
appeared to me.” 
The outlines are six in number; viz. ‘* De- 
ceived Hope,” “ The Enigma of Human Life,” 
‘“* The Fate of the Poet,’ ‘‘ Love and the 
Maiden,” “ The Tormented Spirit,” and 
“ Love Reposing.”” We entirely concur in 
Mrs. Jameson’s admiration of them; but we 
are utterly at a loss to discover any connexion 
between them and the ‘ worth and beauty” 
of Madame Retzsch, or ‘* his own tender- 
ness ;” and we cannot help thinking that this 
idea of the fair annotator’s is quite as ‘¢ fan- 
ciful” as any thing that ever emanated from 
Retzsch himself. 

One of the most beautiful of these fine plates 
is * Deceived Hope,” which is thus well de- 
scribed by Mrs. Jameson’s graceful pen: — 
“A group of playful children are peeping 
under a hat for a butterfly, which they fancy 
they have caught and hold secure. It is 
easy to see that the pursuit has been over 
many a summer field—through many a flowery 
brake : and now they bend forward in various 
attitudes of eagerness and expectation, to seize 
the promised joy. Meantime their little captive 
has escaped unperceived, and is fluttering away 
beyond their reach. The innocent, arch de- 
light in one little face, the eager earnestness of 
the other, and the fond, infantine [infantile] 





of Senna, its suburbs, and the surrounding 


\confidence and simplicity in the third, who is/ 








Ray 
just peeping under the edge of the hat, are 
very lovely ; the parable of Hope has seldom 
been more charmingly or more forcibly ex. 
pressed.” 

*‘ Love and the Maiden,” and ‘ Love Re. 
posing,” are also sweetly composed groups, and 
would paint admirably. ‘* The Tormented 
Spirit,” though full of energy, has in some 
respects too near an approximation to extrava- 
gance. As to the ‘* Fate of the Poet,” we 
confess we interpret it differently from Mrs, 
Jameson. To us it appears very clearly to re. 
present the danger to which the possessor of 
an ardent imagination is too often exposed, of 
being overcome and degraded by sensual temp. 
tation and indulgence. 

‘¢ Retzsch,”’ says Mrs. Jameson, “ is exceed. 
ingly striking in his appearance, with a grand, 
picturesque head, and a fine, open, expressive 
countenance. In his manners and mode of life, 
he is domestic, simple, and independent ; he is 
married to a most amiable, sweet-looking wife, 
and is much respected by his countrymen. 
Love of his home, love for art, and the most 
passionate ambition for all the distinction his 
art can give, appear to divide an existence, 
which, exempt from all vicissitudes without, 
may be presumed happy, in spite of a most ex. 
citable and sensitive temperament, and that 
inequality of spirits which is said to be so 
frequently combined with the gift of rare and 
surpassing genius.” 


Studies from Nature. By J. Inskipp. Plate III. 
C. E. Wagstaff, sculp. 

A swEET and lovely female head, most grace- 
fully turned, and with hair richly clustered. 
Nothing in this style of art can excel these 
graceful selections of Mr. Inskipp’s pencil ; 
and if they are really “ Studies from Nature,’ 
we must say that the artist has had the good 
fortune to discover the goddess in her most 
bountiful moods. 


DRAMA. 

ENGLISH OPERA HOUSE. 

On Monday the campaign of the New English 

Opera may be said to have fairly commenced 

with Nourjahad ; already skilfully dramatised 

by Mr. Arnold from Mrs. Sheridan’s Persian 

Tale, and now altered by the same hand into a 
grand opera, with the music composed by Mr. 
E. J. Loder, of Bath. The theatre, filled with 
beauty and fashion, was seen to greater advan- 
tage than before; and the general impression 
was certainly both striking and agreeable. The 
style of the coup-d'eil, and the blending of the 
prevalent colours, the brilliancy of the light, 
and the classic taste of the ornaments, all com- 
bined to produce a gay and lively effect ; which 
was not diminished when, at the end of a grace- 
ful overture (twice played), the scene drew up to 
a splendid procession. The opera is got up Su- 
perbly throughout ; as if real genii and houril 
were indeed the actors and doers of the whole. 
The general character of the music is charming ; 
without, perhaps, any claim to decided a 
nality. There is not a note which does not fal 

sweetly on the ear; and not only are some of 
the airs and concerted pieces extremely pleasing, 
but the marches and choruses possess a yet 
higher degree of merit. Altogether, we consi 
der the production to be very creditable to native 
talent, and a gratifying specimen of what our 
own school is likely to produce, with proper 
encouragement from a liberal manager and @ 
discerning public. It had the good fortune, 2 
the first instance, to be sustained by ote 
representatives. Wilson as the Sullan, am 

Phillips as Nourjahad ; Miss F. Healy as Man 
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—— 
dane, and E. Romer as Zulima, were delight- {he will be stationary for some time; and that, 
ful. In her first solo, Miss Healy, from agita-|in spite of the application of the dreadful moxa 
tion, sang rather out of tune ; but, cheered by an | to his spine, he thinks himself slowly mending. 
encore, she executed it beautifully, and a trio) Public Records.—** The Public Advantages 
afterwards, in which she was, with Wilson and | of entrusting the Records of the Exchequer, 
Phillips, so unanimously approved as to be called | &c. to the irresponsible custody of the King’s 
fora third time. It is a delicious melody, and | Remembrancer,’’ &c.—We beg earnestly to di- 
the three voices harmonised to perfection. In| rect the public attention, and still more the at- 
the subordinate parts, Keeley, an attendant on | tention of those in authority, to the melancholy 
Nourjahad ; J. Bland, a slave-merchant ; Min-| exposition of recklessness and abuse which this 
ton, the Vizier; Miss Novello, the Genius ;| pamphlet unfolds. That the mischief already 
Mlle. Josephine, one of the Hourii ; and others, | done, and the loss of records already sustained, 
contributed to the general success of the piece.|are irreparable, we are too well aware; but 
The scenery, dresses, and decorations, the surely, after so distinct an exhibition of utter 
marches and dances, were of the highest order, | carelessness, to which a want of proper responsi- 
both for elegance and splendour ; and, at the bility has led, it is not too much to expect that 
fall of the curtain, the applause was enthu-| measures will be taken to prevent farther in- 
siastic. Nourjahad has been performed every jury, and that the important documents which 
night since, with increasing success. We ought |are still undestroyed will be collected, arranged, 
to have said, that Phillips’s and Wilson’s mn aay catalogued, placed in safety, and com- 
are also warmly encored. mitted to the charge of an efficient control for 
| reference and preservation. 
VICTORIA. R. Lander. — Mr. Moore, a medical gentle- 
Who'll lend me a Wife 2 is the bi-gamious name | man, and one of the companions of poor Lan- 
of a farce produced here on Tuesday, from the |der when he was so treacherously attacked and 
pen of Mr. Millingen ; and which experienced | murdered, has returned to this country. His 
just that sort of success which a farce must de-| account of the fatal transaction only confirms 
sire—being laughed at from beginning to end. | our former statements. There were very great 
Mrs. Orger is an Irish landlady, and Abbott a| numbers of the natives, and they appeared to 
boarder with her, something in her debt, and | belong to several countries ; whether slaves en- 
nothing to pay withal. The return of his! gaged on the side of their masters, or free 
uncle, Mr. W. Keene, forces him upon his agents, it is impossible to say. It was evident 
resources, one of which is to represent himself that the assault had been fully preconcerted. 
as a married man—and a wife is consequently | The assailants were provided with fire-arms ; 
needed for the occasion. Miss Vergenal (Miss and after the first onset, five hundred of them, 
Horton), the Irish landlady, and Mrs. Gump-|in about thirty canoes, pursued and fired upon 
tion (Mrs. Garrick), who turns out in the end \their victims. One white man, a Swede, who 
to be the uncle’s wife, with a son (Ross) sixteen had shrunk to the bottom of the boat from the 
years old, successively figure in this capacity; beginning, was killed by nearly the last shot, 
and, after many scenes of merriment and eqgui-| which entered his head and came out near his 
vogue, the dénouement is wrought out to the mouth. 
satisfaction of all concerned. Who'll lendmea, Lieutenant Allen.—One of the gallant com- 
Wife? is likely to be as permanent as the na-| panions of Lander on the expedition, and who 
tional debt: with his other exertions in the left the Niger previous to this sad occurrence, 
right path, Mr. Abbott will, it is hoped, make | has, we understand, been sedulously employed 
it pay like the three per cents. Among these since his return home, on a chart of the river, 
exertions we cannot but notice the announce-/so far as it was surveyed on their first ascent. 
ment for Sheridan Knowles’s benefit on Mon-| This work, under the authority of the Admi- 
day — previous to the loss of our distinguished | ralty, will establish many geographical certain- 
dramatist, who is on the point of leaving us for | ties of much importance. We have heard also, 
America. Macready, Liston, and Mrs. Orger, | that this able officer has made a number of 
have volunteered for the occasion ; and by ajaccurate sketches of scenery, and which we 
circular we have received, in common, we pre- | trust will somehow be produced to gratify the 
sume, with other parties connected with the! public interest. 
Drama and the press, we are glad to see that} “ I heard of an animal called ‘ Rass’ by the 
friends of the legitimate stage, and of the na- | Kirgizzies, and ‘Kooshgar’ by the natives of 
tive genius which adorns it, are taking a warm | the low countries; which is described as pecu- 
interest in this evening’s éclat. liar to Pamere. It is larger than a cow, and 
—— _ = a horse; of a white colour, with pen- 
ent hair under its chin, and crowned with 
VARIETIES. horns of huge dimensions. These are described 
The Memoirs of Mrs. Hannah More, about | to be so large that no one man can lift a pair of 
toappear, will, it is stated, contain letters by|them; and, when left on the ground, the small 
Mrs. Montagu, Sir William Pepys, Lord Or-|foxes of the country bring forth their young 
ford, Dr. Langhorne, Mr. Garrick, Mrs. Bos-|inside them. ‘The fiesh of the ‘ Rass’ is much 
cawen, Bishop Porteus, Archbishop Magee, | prized by the Kirgizzies, who hunt and shoot 
and other eminent public characters. it with arrows. ‘This animal is said to delight 
j Napoleon said to his uncle, Cardinal Fesch, |in the coldest climate ; and would appear, from 
‘Go and select the place which you are to|its beard, to be of the goat species, or, per- 
occupy hereafter in the Pantheon.” ‘¢ No,” |haps, the bison. A common-sized ‘ Rass’ will 
replied the cardinal, ‘* you would not have me|require two horses to bear its flesh from the 
po in the antichamber of hell.”’—Simeon’s | field.” — Burnes’ Travels. 
étters. 
John Galt.— We rejoice to say that a letter 
= 22d, from Mr. Galt to Mr. Moyes, gives a nceaget 
ter account of our worthy friend’s health cag = Be nee neg ean csr go ea Me ner, 
than we had reason to expect from the severity |logues with Wondcuts of all the Species: and mamerous 
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LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Trout and Salmon Fishing in Wales, by G. A. Hansard, 
fcp. 8vo. 6s. 6d. cloth.—Simeon’s Letters to his Kinsfolk, 
and other Great People; written chiefly from France and 
Belgium, by Simeon South, Esq., 2 vols. 8vo. 26s. bds.— 
Clinical Lectures in the Manchester Royal Infirmary, by 
Edward Carbutt, M.D., 8vo. 12s. bds.—Portions of Infor- 
mation on the English Constitution, and upon prominent 
Events in British History, 12mo. 5s. bds.—A Narrative of 
the Life of David Crockett, 12mo. 6th Philadelphia edit. 
6s. bds. — Observations on the Services and Forms of the 
Church of England, shewing the needfulness of their 
Revision, 8vo. 2s. 6d. sewed. — Edinburgh Review, No. 
120, 6s. sewed, — Theological Library, Vol. VIII.; Smed- 
ley’s History of Reformed Religion, Vol. III., small 8vo. 
6s. cloth.— ‘The Poems of Wm. Dunbar, with his Life, by 
David Laing, 2 vols. cr. 8vo. 21s. bds. — Poems, by Wm, 
S. Roscoe, fcp. 8vo. 5s. bds.—Dr. Hibbert and Whatton’s 
History of the Foundations in Manchester, 3 vols. 4to. 
7/. 7s. cloth; large paper, 12/. 12s. cloth.— Curiosities of 
Literature, Vol. V1., 12mo. 5s. bds. — The Divinity Stu- 
dent’s Assistant, by L. M‘Clintock, 12mo. 6s. bds. — The 
lliad of Homer, with Notes, &c., by Dr. J. Kennedy, 
3 vols. 12mo. 27s. cloth.—Dodsley’s Annual Register, Vol. 
LXXV. for 1833, 8vo. 16s. bds. Helps to Repentance; 
Six Lectures, addressed to Persons of different Ages, by 
A. Westoby, M.A., 12mo. 3s. bds.— Family Prayers, by 
the late Henry Thornton, Esq., M.P., 8vo. 4s. bds.— 
Miscellaneous Sermons, by the Rev. F. Close, Vol. II. 
8vo. 12s. bds.—Prout’s Fac-similes of Sketches in Flanders 
and Germany, imp. folio, Prints, 5/. 5s. hf.-bd. morocco ; 
India Proofs, 6/. 6s.—'The Case of Jane C. Rider, the 
Springfield Somnambulist, by L. W. Belden, M.D., 
18mo. 2s. cloth. — M‘Culloch’s Manual of English Gram- 
mar, 18mo. 1s. 6d. shp. — History of the British Colonies, 
by R. M. Martin, Esq., Vol. II. 8vo. 21s. cloth.—Captive 
Vigils; a Poem, in Six Cantos, 8vo. 10s. 6d. cloth. —Dis- 
coveries in Asia Minor, by the Rev. F. V. J. Arundell, 
2 vols. 8vo. 1/. 10s. bds. — Retzsch’s Fancies, with Expla- 
natory Notes, by Mrs. Jameson, 4to. 10s. 6d. sewed.—Lan- 
guage of Flowers, new edit. 18mo. 10s. 6d. silk. — Letter 
to his Countrymen, by J. F. Cooper, Author of the 
** Pilot,” &c., 8vo. 3s. 6d. sewed.—The Book of Fashion, 
18mo. Is. sewed. — The Value of Time, by Mrs. Barwell, 
18mo. 2s. 6d. cloth.—The Treasures of the Earth, by 
Charles Williams, 18mo. 4s. 6d. cloth. 
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July. | Thermometer. | Barometer. 
Thursday.. 10 | From 51. to 73. 29-98 +. 29°93 
Friday --+- 11 | «+++ 56. ++ 79% 29°91 ++ 29°99 
Saturday++ 12 | «+++ 57. «+ 8. 29°98 29-90 
Sunday---- 13 f saete 50. ++ 72. | 29°85 29°88 
Monday +. 14 | «+++ 53. ++ 76. 29°90 29°97 
Tuesday -- 15 | «+++ 50. ++ 81. | 3005 30°15 
Wednesday 16 | «++» 53, ++ 85. 30°18 stationary 


Prevailing wind S.W. 
The 12th and 13th cloudy; a few drops of rain in the 
evening of the 13th; otherwise generally clear. 





July. | Thermometer. Barometer. 
Thursday-- 17 | From 56. to 87. 30°16 to 30-09 
Friday «+++ 18 | ++++ G0. ++ 75. 29°84 ++ 29°79 
Saturday -- 19 + 5 «+ 59 29°61 29°50 
Sunday---+ 20 ceee 49, +2 65. 29°43 ++ 29°58 
Monday -+ 21 | «+++ Sl. ++ 65. 29°66 ++ 29°72 
Tuesday -- 22 | «+++ 53 ++ Jl. 29°81 29-91 
Wednesday 23! «.-. 51. ++ 76. | 29°94 29°97 


Wind variable, S.W. prevailing. 

Except the 17th and 23d, cloudy, with frequent rain; 
a thunder-storm on the evening of the 18th. 

Rain fallen 2 inches, and +2 of an inch. 

The wheat, which every where promises abundance, has 
in some places been cut; and, no doubt, but for the rain 
since the 17th, the harvest would, ere this, have generally 
commenced. 

The thermometer rose on the 17th to a height not 
attained since June 28th, 1826, at which time it was 89. 

Edmonton. CHARLES HENRY ADAMS. 


Extracts from a Meteorological Register kept at High 
Wycombe, Bucks, by a Member of the London Meteoro- 
logical Society. June 1834. 





Thermometer—Highest------+ + $2°00°- -the 20th, 
Lowest 34-00 - llth. 
.* 56°97083, 
Barometer—Highest- 30°12 «+++ 30th. 
west +++ 29:28 +++ 12th. 
OR> cccccccse 29°741. 


M 

Number of days of rain, 9. 

Quantity of rain in inches and decimals, 1°86825. 

Winds.—0 East—5 West—4 North—10 South—2 North- 
east—1 South-east—7 South-west—1 North-west. 

General Observations. —The maximum and mean of the 
thermometer were above any, in the corresponding month, 
during the last twelve years; and the range was greater 
than usual, the minimum being below any since 1827. 
The quantity of rain was less than the average of the 
month, and much less than in June 1832 and 1833. The 
mean of the barometer has only once been exceeded, in 
the same month, in the last twelve years, viz. in 1829. 
On the 11th some hail fell, in a squall from the south- 
ward. Lightning was seen on the 14th and 2Ist, and one 
clap of thunder was heard on the latter of those days. 





of his last attack, and also of the medicaments illustrative vignatios intended as a Cc to Be- 
to which he was obliged to submit. He says wick’s ‘¢ British Birds. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We are obliged to pospone our concluding review of 








; . ° A new cheap monthly periodical is anno Dun- 
he is leaving Edinburgh for Greenock, where | dee, entitled the Agricultural Magazine, veal 


Lieutenant Burnes’ Trayels. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 


RITISH INSTITUTION, 
PALL MALL. 

The Gallery, with a Selection of Pictnres by Ancient Masters, 
from the Collections of His Most Gractous ie esty, the Most No- 
ble the Marquess of Westminster, and the tk on. Sir Charles 
Bagot, G.C.B., is open daily, from Ten in the Morning until Six 
in the Evening. 

Admission, 1s.—Catalogue, 1 
WILLIAM BARNARD, Keeper. 





This day is a Publiabeds 
TRHE PARISH BEADLE 
after WILKIE, most ‘beautifully engraved in LE. by 
RAIMBACH, Prints, 2/. 2s.; Proofs, 4l. 4s.; India Proofs, 
Bi, 6s.; Before Letters, 8/, 8s. 
London: Hodgson, Boys, ps estete Printsellers to the King, 
6 Pall 


= 








MUSIC. 
Just published, in 4to. 2d edition, with Plates, 12s. cloth, 
LEMENTS of MUSICAL COMPOSI. 
TION; comprehending the Rules of Thorough Bass, 
and the — ‘of Tuni ing. 
Ww ILLIA M CROTCH, Mus, Doc. 

Pe. s.. of Musie in the University of Oxford. 
Lendon: Longman, Kees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
By the same Author, 

Substance of Lectures on nem, 8vo. 7s. 6d. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


NEW SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY. 

In 12mo. with 68 Views of the most remarkable Places in differ- 
ent Parts of the Globe, and 12 Maps, engraved on Steel by 
Starling, price 6¢, 6d. bound and lettered, 

TI\HE ELEMENTS of MODERN GEO. 

GRAPHY and GENERAL HISTORY, containing an 
accurate and interesting Description of all the Countries and 

States in the known World, with some Account of the Manners 

and Customs and Productions, with Historical Notices; to which 

are added, Questions for Examination. 
By GEORGE ROBERTS. 
A new edition, considerably augmented and improved, 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 


Of whom may be had, 
Epitome of Classical Geography, with Histo- 
rical Notices of the most celebrated Nations, &c, By W.C. Tay- 
lor, M.A. with Nine Maps, engraved by Sidney Hall. 12mo. 5s. 





Also, 
Lizars’ Modern and Ancient Atlas, in 36 
royal 4to. Maps, with an Index, price 21s. full coloured. 


THE LATE MAJOR RENNELL’S CURRENT CHARTS. 
With a Series of Charts, price 3/. 3s. (dedicated, by special 
permission, to His Majesty), 

INVESTIGATION of the CUR- 

RENTS of the ATLANTIC OCEAN, and of those 
which prevail between the Indian Ocean and the Atlantic. 
By the late “= AMES RENNELL, F.R.S. a and Edin. 

formerly Surveyor-Genc ral of Benga 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. pears Cc Seachoonh and 
Waterloo Place, Pall Ma 
Of whom may be had, by the same ann, 

1. The Geographical System of Herodotus 
Examined and Explained. New edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, with 
Maps and Portrait, 1. 8s. 

2. A Treatise on the Comparative Geogra- 
phy - Western Asia. In 2 vols. 8vo. if. 4s.; or with Atlas, 
Bi. 14s, 








Seventh edition, enlarged (30 Plates aed Cuts), 188. cloth, 
NSTRUCTIONS to YOUNG SPORTS- 
MEN. 
By Lieut.-Col. P. HAWKER. 

* Col. Hawker is one of the best shots in England, and his ¢ In- 
structions to Sportsmen’ the very best book we have on the sub- 
ject.”—-Blackwood's Mag. 

London : en Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


ae PROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS. 
E PETIT PRECEPTEUR; 
Step to _—— Conversation 
y F.GR ANDINEAU, 
French Mester to H, R. H. the Princess Victoria. 
With near 50 Wood Engravings, price 3s. 
2. Hymns and Sacred Poems for Children, 
by the Rev, W. Fletcher, F.R.A.S8. R.G.S, 2d edition, 1s. 6d. 
N.B. A smaller edition for Sunday Schools, &e. Od, 
3. First Lessons in Geography, in Question 
se Answer. Boyce by a ras, for the Use of her own Pupils, 
o Memory at an early age. 6th 


or, First 





edition, a a A 

4. First Lessons in the History of England, 
in Question and Answer. Is, 6d. 

5. A Letter to a Young Piano-Forte Player, 
ip which are given Instructions for Practising, and Hints for 
avoiding ot correcting Errors and Inelegancies to which Pupils 
are liabie. 2d edition, price 2s. 6d. 

6. The Hive. A Selection of Poems, chiefly 
from the Works of Living Authors. Intended for the perusal of 
Young Persons. With a beautiful Frontispiece, 3s. 

7. Popular Zoology. An Entertaining Ma- 
nual of Natura ees with oe a of the Animals 

the cal Society, 7%. 6d. 
» oe” ndon: N. Hailes, 168 Piccadill yy. 





School-Books of Established Merit. 
NGLISH SPELLING-BOOK; 
containing a progressive Series of easy Lessons, with a 
variety of Engravings; the whole intended to furnish an im- 
proved Introductory Book to the First Elements of English. 


» Ll. 


New Caides, le. 6d. bound. 


Reading Exercises for Schools; being a Sequel 
to Mavor’s Spelling, and an Introduction to the Class-Book. By 
the Rev. Dr. Blair, New edition, 2s. bound. 

The Class-Book ; or, Three Hundred and 
Sixty-five Reading Lessons; combining the Elements of Know- 
ledge, with a greater Number of Reading Exercises (from the 
best Authors) than any other similar Work: every Lesson ~oges 
ing some principle of Science, or some important Truth. By th 
Rev. Dr. Blair. New edition, 5s. bound. 

Mavor’s Classical English Poetry ; consisting 
of from Three to Four Hundred of the best shect Pieces in the 
Language, and some original Pieces. With a Preface, indicating 
the several Species of Poetry, and the best Modes of Recitation. 
New edition, 5s, 6d, bound. 

Mavor’s British Nepos, consisting of Select 
Lives of illustrious Britons, distinguished for their Virtues, Ta- 
lents, &c., interspersed with Practical Reflections; written for 
the Young, on the principle—that example is more powerful than 
precept. New edition, 5s. bound, x 

Mavor’s Selection of the Lives of Plutarch, 
abridged; containing some of the most illustrious Characters of 
Antiquity. New edition, 5s. 6d. bound. 2 

Mavor’s Elements of Natural History ; 
founded on the Linnwan Arrangement of Animals; with po- 
pular Descriptions, in the manner of Goldsmith and Buffon. 
New edition, with Fifty Engravings, 7s. 6d. bound. 

Mavor’s Universal Stenography ; or, a Com- 
plete and Practical System of Short-Hand. 6s. boards. 

Sermons for Schools; containing one for 
every Sunday in the Year, and also for Christmas-Day, Good- 
Friday, &c.; adapted for Young Persons of either Sex; selected 
and abridged from Horne, Blair, Gisborne, Paley, Porteus, Hors- 
ley, &c. By the Rev. S, Barrow. New edition, 7s. bound, 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 


NEW EDITION OF PINNOCK’S HISTORY OF GREECE. 
In 12mo. the Lith edition, illustrated with 24 Engravings, Map, 
and other Embellishments, price 5s. 6d. bound and lettered, 


PSX OCK’S Improved Edition of GOLD. 

SMITH’S HISTORY of GREECE, Abridged for the 
Use of Schools. Revised, corrected, and considerably enlarged 
by the addition of several new Chapters and numerous Notes. 

By W. C. TAYLOR, M.A, of Trin. Coll, Dublin. 
W hittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 
Also, by the same Editor, new editions of 
. \ Pre) ° 

Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s History of Rome, 
price 5s, 6d. 

Pinnock’s Goldsmith’s History of England, 
price 6s, 

History of France and Normandy, on the 
Plan of the preceding Histories, By W.C. Taylor. Price 6s. 





READING FOR SCHOOLS, 
In 12mo. with Map, price 4s. 6d. bound and lettered, 


. vat) 
ISTORICAL MISCELLANY. 
By W. C. TAYLOR, A.M. of Trinity College, Dublin. 
12mo. price 4s, 6d. 

«* This is an instructive volume for the youthful student, in- 
tended as a supplement to Pinnock’s Grecian, Roman, and En- 
glish Histories. The first half of the volume is occupied with 
the primeval and classical periods, in which the author has par- 
ticularly directed his attention to those branches of history on 
which school-books are frequently deficient, although directly 
illustrative of the general course of study, Among these topics 
may be instanced, the Histories of the Persians and Carthaze- 
nians, the antagonists and rivals of Greece and Rome. In the 
modern division, especial attention is paid to the French system 
and the Crusades; and afterwards, to the English Empire in In- 
dia, and Kritish commerce in general. Then follows a series of 
British biography, and, in conclusion, a view of the British Con- 
Stitution, Prefixed to the volume is a union map, exhibiting, in 
one sheet, the ancient divisions of the world in red, and the mo- 
dern in black—an ingenious and very useful plan.”—Gent/eman’s 
Magazine, 


The Literary and Scientific Class-Book, by 
the Rev. J. Platts. A new edition, with several Engravings. 
This new edition contains Lessons for every Sunday in the Year, 

selected from the most eminent Divines. 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 





BOOKS JUST PUBLISHED 
ENNEDY’S HOMER'S ILIAD, with 


copious elementary English Notes, Indexes, a a La- 
tin Version. 2d edition, 3 vols. cloth, lettered, 27s. 

This new edition has been carefully revised and corrected by 
the Author; many critical and philological notes have been 
added, and where it was found expedient, the more important 
scholia have been translated and incorporated with the com- 
mentary. 





om 
Rudiments of Greek Grammar, compiled 
chiefly from the Grammars of Buttman, Matthie, Gail, Neilson, 
&e. = By the Rev. T. D. Hincks, M.R.I.A. Fourth edition, 
3s. 6nd, 


Ill, 
*y7809 : . 
Baillie’s Ovid’s Metamorphoses (selections 
from), anew and correct edition; to which is added, a Selection 
from the Epistles, with copious English Notes, Ordo, and a Prose 
Version. 12mo. bound, 5s, 

In this edition, all the fables usually read at schools have been 
retained, and the Ordo, which was heretofore placed along the 
margin of the text (and which was a matter much complained of 
by teachers), has been printed at the end of the work; and nume- 
rous —— which abounded in former editions, have been cor- 
rected. 

John Cumming, Dublin; and Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria 

Lane, Lendon. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 


In 8vo, 24th edition, carefully revised, 94. bo 
LEMENTS of EUCLID, viz. Books I. to 
VI. XI. and XII.; also, the Book of Euclid’: 
By R. SIMSON, M.D. Da 
Professor of Mathematics, Stns. 
To which are added, the Elements of Plane and Spherical Tri. 
gonometry, and a Treatise on the Construction of the Trigono. 


metrical Canon. Also, a concise Account of Logarithm: 
Rev. A. ROBERTSON, D.D. F-RS. Professoe of Actressan 
Oxford. , 


London: Longman and Co.; T. Cadell; J. Richardson; J. M. 
Richardson; J., G., and F. ‘Rivington ; Baldwin and €o, BE, 
Williams; Darton and Harvey; Hamilton and Co.; W hitcher 
andCo,; Sherwood and Co.; Simpkin andCo.; J. Souter; Smith, 
Elder, and Co.; B. Fellowes ; and Holdsworth and Co. Cam. 
bridge, J. and J. J. — 


Of whom may be had, 
Elements of Euclid, viz. Books I. to VI. XI. 


and XII. From the Text of R. Simson, M.D, with afew V 
tions, and additional References. 18mo. Gs, boards. 


The same Work, edited in the Symbolical 
Form, by R. Blakelock, M. A. Fell, Cath. Hall, Cambridge. 
cloths 7s. boards; and oblong 8vo. (Lecture-room edition) 10s, 6, 
cloth, 


In square 12mo. new edition, a 78. 6d. bound (smaller 
edition, 5s. 


EW POCKET DICTIONARY of the 

FRENCH and ENGLISH LANGUAGES. In Two 

Parts, French and English—English and French; taining all 

Words of — use, and authorised by the best Writers. 
y THOMAS NUGENT, LL.D 

To which are ae added, many Idiomatic Phrases, and all the 
New Words inserted in Montardier and Le Clerc’s last edition of 
the National French Dictionary. 

By J. OUISEAU, A.M. 

London: Longmanand Co,; T. Cadell; J. Richardson; J. M. 
Richardson; Carpenter and Son; Hatchard and Son; Baldwin 
and Co.; J., G., and F. Rivington; J. Booker; Darton and Har- 
vey; Hamilton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; Sherwood and 
Co.; Cowie and Co.; J. Dune an; Dulau and Co.; Simpkin and 
Co.; J. Harris; J. Souter; Richter and Co.; Smith, Elder, and 
Co.; Houlston and Sons; W. Edwards; Holdsworth and Co.; 
J. Wacey; and J. Van Voorst. York, Wilson and Sons; Edin- 
burgh, A. and C. Black, and Stirling and Co.; Cambridge, J. 
= J.J. Deighton. 

18mo. with Portrait, 3s. bound 
’ 
ODD’S "JOHNSON’S S DICTIONARY of 
the ENGLISH LANGUAGE in MINIATURE, with 
aVocabulary of Greek, Latin, and Scriptural Names, accentuated. 
By THOMAS REES, LL.D, F.S.A. 

London: Longman and Co.; J. and W. T. Clarke; J. and A. 
Arch; T. Cadell; J. Richardson; J. M. Richardson; Hatchard 
and Son; R. Scholey; J. Booth; R. H. Evans; J. Murray; 
Baldwin and Co.; J., G., and F. Rivington; J. Booker; E. Wil- 
liams; S. Bagster; Harvey and Co.; Hamilton and Co.; R. Hun- 
ter; Newman and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; T. and T. Tegg; 
J. Duncan; Sherwood and Co.; Simpkin and Co.; J. Souter; 
= Butterworth ; J. Bohn; Harding and Lepard; Parbury and 

T. Bumpus ; ; Richter and Co.; T. and W. Boone; J. Dow- 
pad W. Pickering; Smith, Elder, and Co.; J. Bain; E. Hodg- 
son; W. Edwards; G. and A. Greenland; J. Capes; Houlston 
and Son; T. Greeves; J. Wacey; H. Washbourne; F. Crew; 
and Jeffery and Son. York, Wilson and Sons; Liverpool, G, 
and J. Robinson; Oxford, J. H. Parker; Edinburgh, Stirling 
an 


aria- 




















Of whom may be had, 

Jvhnson’s Dictionary of the English Lan. 
guage, with numerons Corrections and Additions, by the Rev. 
H. J. Todd. 3 vols, 4to. 2d edition, 7/. 7s. boards. 

Johnson’s Dictionary of the English Lan- 
guage, ae from the Rev. H. J. Todd’s 4to. edition, by A. 
Chalmers, F.S.A. 8vo, 14s. boards. 





Dr, Butler's Atlases, Geography, Sc. 
In 8vo, price 12s. half-bound, 


TLAS of MODERN GEOGRAPHY, 


consisting of se coloured arehe. with Index. 
- BUTLER, D.D. 


Archdeacon of Desby,, Head M a oo Shrewsbury School, &e. 
By the same Author, 
Atlas of Ancient Geography, consisting of 
21 coloured Maps, with an accentuated Index. 8vo. 12s. hf.-bd. 
General Atlas of Ancient and Modern Geo- 
orgy: 44 coloured Maps and 2 Indexes. 4to. 24s. hf. -bound. 
* The Latitude and Longitude are given in the Indexes. 


Outline Copy-Books, adapted to the Atlases. 
Sketch of Modern and Ancient Geography, 


for Schools. S8vo. new edition, 9s, boards. 
Praxis on the Latin Prepositions. 8vo. 4th 
edition, 6s. Gd. boards.—Key to the same, Svo. 6s. boards. 
London: saci maa Rees, Cem, wesc Green, and Co. 


“In 1 thick vol. 8vo. price 1as, bound, the 3d ‘edition of 


GAZETTEER of the most REMARK- 

ABLE PLACES in the WORLD, with brief Notices of 

the principal Historical Events, and of the most celebrated Per- 

sons connected with them; to which are annexed, References to 

Books of History, Voyages, Travels, &c.; intended to promote 

the a of Youth in Geography, History, and Bio- 
graphy By THOMAS BOURN. 

“s Ww e think that Mr. Bourn’s particular object in forming it, 
and the great labour and reading which must have been made 
subservient to it, deserve the success which it has experienced, 
and the good opinion which we now readily pronounce on it."— 
Monthiy Review. ' 

«« For general reference, it is superior to any of the same size; 
and as a school-book, has no competitor.”—New Monthly Maga- 
sine. 

«« Mr. Bourn’s plan = ~ very good one, and very pleasantly exe 
euted.”—Lilerary Gaze 

Sold by J, Harris; Darton ont Renmgs and Simpkin and 
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July 1834. 
Mr. Pinnock’s New Series of Explanatory School Books. 
HE following very useful and popular 
Works may now be had of Messrs. Holdsworth and Ball, 
Amen Corner, Paternoster Row, London; and al! Booksellers. 
GEOGRAPHY AND HISTORY. ’ 
]. Pinnock’s Modern Geography and His- 
tory, with Maps and Plates, price 5s. 6d. bound in green. : 
i Ancient Geography and His- 
tory, with Maps and Plates, price 5s. 6d. bound in green. 
3, ———— Sacred Geography and History, 
sith Maps and Plates, price 5s, 6d, bound in green. x 
" Picture of the British Empire, 
comprising its Geography and History, with numerous Engrav- 
ings, price 6s, 6d. bound in green. 
3. ————— English Grammar and Exer- 
cises, in 1 vol. 12mo. price 4s. bound in maroon. 








jr. Pinnock’s New Series of Preparatory School-Books, in Litera- 
ture, Science, and the Arts, at 1s, 3d. each, in stiff covers, or at 
le. 6d. bound in cloth, viz. S 

]. First Step to Knowledge made Easy, in- 
tended as a Preparatory Reader, in Two Parts, with Thirteen 
Engravings. . 

9, Second Step to Knowledge made Easy, in 
Two Parts, with Thirty-five Engravings. s be ‘ 

3. Geography made Easy, with Thirty-eight 
Maps, and Sixty-eight Costumes. A new edition. . oa 

4, English Grammar made Easy, with Nine 
Engravings. P 

5. History of England made Easy, in Two 
Parts, with Fifty-seven Engravings. 

6. Arithmetic made Easy. 

7. Scripture History made Easy, with Nine 
Engravings, < 7 

8. Ancient History made Easy. A Map. 

9. Modern History made Easy, with Twenty- 
one Maps. ‘ 

10. Astronomy made Easy, with Eighteen 
Engravings. r 

ll. Arts and Sciences made Easy, with 
Thirty-four Engravings. 

12, History of Rome made Easy, with Map 
and Two Engravings. 

13. One Thousand Miscellaneous Questions 
on Geography, Astronomy, and History, with Forty-two Outline 
Maps, intended as Exercises for Youth. 

14. Second Book for Children; or, Gram- 
matical and Conversational Reader. Intended as a Sequel to all 
Primers, price 9d. sewed, or 1s. bound. 





The third edition, improved, 4s. 6d. bound and lettered, 
COMPANION to the GLOBES; com- 
prising an Astronomical Introduction, the various Pro- 
blems that may be performed by the Globes, preceded by the Sub- 
jects to which they refer, with numerous Examples, itul 


The French Language acquired without a Teacher, 
In 8vo, price 12s. the fifth edition, thoroughly revised and 


corrected, 
GUIDE to the FRENCH LANGUAGE, 
especially devised for Persons who wish to Study the 
Elements of that Language without the Assistance of a Teacher. 
By J. J.P. LE BRETHON, 

Also, in 8vo. a new edition, price 8s. canvass and lettered, 

A Key to the Exercises in the above Work ; 
by means of which any — of a mature understanding may 
acquire the elements of the French Language practically, as 
surely as if a professed teacher was sitting by his side; and, with 
a very superficial knowledge of it, may teach it to others. Direc- 
tions are given in the Key to Parents not accustomed to teach 
languages, who wish to instruct their children with the assistance 
of this book, how they must proceed. 

London: Printed fer Baldwin and Cradock. 

The New Volume of Dodsley’s Annual Register. 

Price 16s. 8vo. boards, 
HE ANNUAL REGISTER; or, a View 
of the History, Politics, and Literature of the Year 1833. 
London: Printed for Baldwin and Cradock; J., G., and F. Ri- 
vington; Longman, Rees, and Co.; Jeffry and Son; J. M. Ri- 
chardson; J, Booth; J. Booker; J. Rodwell; Sherwood, Gilbert, 
and Piper; Hamilton, Adams, and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; 
E. Lloyd; J. Dowding; Simpkin and Marshall; G. Lawford; 
T. Laycock; S. W. Sustenance; and H. Renshaw. 
By whom is also published, 
A General Index to the Year 1819, inclusive ; 
after which period each successive volume has a distinct Index. 
n a large Svo, volume, price 24s, 
+,° Separate volumes to complete sets may be had of the pub- 
lishers, but as several are becoming scarce, an early application 
is recommended, 
Keith’s Mathematical and Geograyhical Works. 
EW TREATISE on the USE of the 
GLOBES; or, a Philosophical View of the Earth and 
Heavens; comprehending an Account of the Figure, Magnitude, 
and Motion of the Earth; with the natural Changes of its Sur- 
face, caused by Floods, Earthquakes, &c. 12mo. with Plates, 
6s. Gd. bound and lettered. 
2s. 6d. 


Key to the above. By W. H. Prior. 


Elements of Plane Geometry; containing the 
First Six Books of Euclid, from the Text of Dr. Simson; with 
Notes, Critical and Explanatory. T’o which are added, Book VII, 
including several important propositions which are not in Eu- 
clid; Book VIII. consisting of Practical Geometry; Book IX. of 
Planes and their Intersections; and Book X. of the Geometry of 
Solids, 8vo. 3d edition, 10s. 6d. boards. 

Introduction to the Theory and Practice of 
Plane and Spherical Trigonometry, and the Stereographic Pro- 
jection of the Sphere; including the Theory of Navigation; 
comprehending a Variety of Rules, Formule, &c. with their 
Practical Applications to the Mensuration of Heights and Dis- 
tances, &c. 8vo. 6th edition, 14s. boards. 

System of Geography, on an entirely new 
Plan, in which the recent Alterations in the Division of the Con- 
tinent are carefully attended to. 12mo. new edition, 6s. bound. 

ondon: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman, 





tory Exercises, &c. ‘I'o which is added, an Appendix, containing 
the Derivations of the Names of the Sun and Planets, and a brief 
History of the Constellations, &c. Designed for the Use of Schools 
and Private Families. 

By R. T. LINNINGTON. 


Key to the Problems, 2s. 
Printed for Whittaker, Treacher, and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
Ia 12mo. the 5th edition, with considerable Additions, 
price 4s. 6d, bound, 


HE SCHOOL ORATOR;; or, Exercises 


in Elocution, theoretically arranged, from which, aided 
by short practical Rules to be committed to memory, and repeat- 
ed after the manner of reciting the Rules in the Latin Syntax, 
Students may learn to articulate every word with propriety; be 
assisted in the removal of minor impediments; be taught to mo- 
dulate the voice, and to speak with accuracy of inflexion, from 
the easiest to the most difficult specimens of English Oratorical 


Composition. 
By JAMES WRIGHT, 
_ Public and Private Lecturer on English Elocution. 
Printed for Whittaker and Co. ; Longman, Rees, and Co.; 
and Simpkin and Marshall. 
Dr, Hibbert and Mr. Whatton's History of the Foundations in 
Manchester. 
Complete in three large vols. 4to. 


History of the COLLEGIATE 
orn CHURCH and COLLEGE, MANCHESTER, founded 
¥ Thomas Lord de la Warre, A.D. 1422; including an Archi- 
‘etural Description of the Church and College. Drawn up from 
onginal or very scarce documents. 

By SAMUEL HIBBERT, M.D. F.R.S.E. &c. &c. 


. Also, 
The History of Manchester School, com- 
aos the Foundation, the original Charters, Statutes, &c. ; 
aoe by numerous Biographical and Explanatory Notes, 
Wh a Memoir of the Life of the Founder, By William Robert 
@ atton, F.A.S. and Member of the Literary and Philosophical 
ociety of Manchester, &c. 
: To which is added, by the same Author, 
__{4 History of the Chetham Hospital and Li- 
Piet with a Genealogical Account of the Founder and the 
amily of Chetham, &c. &c. 
ane Work is ill ast 1 with Portraits, Interior and 
Ps Views, Ground Plans, &c., and a variety of Woodcut 
re ishments, and may be had, handsomely done up in cloth 
sards and lettered, as follows :— Price. 
all Paper, 3 vols. demy 40. ....eceeeee 
De Paper, royal 4to. Proof Impressions... 
nd ditto Proof Impressions on I 
oe aper, (only five copies for sale).........s0s.. 1818 0 
yo Published by W. Pickering, Chancery Lane; and 
guew and Zanetti, Repository of Arts, Manchester. 











Price 3s. 
> 
HE PRESBYTERIAN REVIEW and 
RELIGIOUS JOURNAL, No. XIX, 
Contents. 

Plana’s Theory of the Moon—Dr. Kidd’s Bridgewater Treatise 
—The Fulness of Time—Davenant on the Epistle to the Colos- 
sians—Bushnan's Introduction to the Study of Nature—Dymock's 
Classical Dictionary—Proceedings of the General Assembly, &c. 

Waugh and Innes, Edinburgh; and Whittaker and Co. 
Ave Maria Lane, London. 





THE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR IMPROVED. 
In 12mo, the 14th edition, price Half-a-Crown, bound, 


ae A 

HE ETON LATIN GRAMMAR; with 

explanatory Notes by Dr. WILLIAM MAVOR, and the 
Accents and Quantity marked by Dr. CAREY. 

London: Printed for Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co; 
J. Richardson; Rivingtons; J. Duncan; E. Williams; Hamil- 
ton and Co.; Whittaker and Co.; J. Souter; Simpkin and Co.; 
Darton and Co.; Cowie and Co.; Houlston and Son; and G. and 
J. Robinson, Liverpool. 








TURNER'S ARTS AND SCIENCES MODERNISED. 
In 18mo. with Engravings, price 3s. 6d. bound, 


N INTRODUCTION to the ARTS and 
SCIENCES, adapted to the Capacity of the Young. 
Originally compiled by Dr. TURNER. A new edition, altered 
and improved, by ROBERT MUDIE. 
ondon: Printed for Longman and Co.; Baldwin and Co.; J. 
Richardson; Rivingtons; I. Cadell; Hamilton and Co.; R. 
Scholey; J. Duncan; Whittaker and Co.; Sherwood and Co. ; 
J. Souter; Simpkin and Co.; Darton and Harvey; Houlston 
and Son; and S. Poole; and Wilson and Sons, York. 








CARE OF THE TEETH. 
Fifteenth edition, price 1s. 


IVE MINUTES’ ADVICE on the 
CARE of the TEETH, and on the best Means of Pre- 
serving, Recovering, and, when lost, Restoring them, 

“ This is a valuable Jittle work, and should be in the hands of 
all who regard their health, comfort, or personal appearance.” — 
Standard. 

«*It deserves the attention of all who have teeth to lose or to 
recover.””—Court Journal. 

**1t should lie upon every dressing-table.”—Metropolitan. 

Kenshaw, 356 Strand; and to be had of all Booksellers, 
and of the Author, 
Mr. E. SAUNDERS, Dentist, 

16 Argyll Street, who attends daily to obviating the effects of ne- 
glect or disorder in the Teeth and Gums, as well as to the supply- 
ing of lost Teeth of every variety, and of very superior enamel, on 
principles which have received the highest testimonials of appro- 
bation from professional and other persons, and families of the 
first respectability. 





At home from Eleven till Four. 





iomeeneieetantinaimell — 

LADY CHARLOTTE BURY'S NEW NOVEL, &c. 
Just published by Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 
In 8 vols. post &vo. 

HE DISINHERITED, 
and the ENSNARED. 
By the Authoress of  Flirtation,” &c. 


II. 
Mr. Beckford’s New Work. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. 
Italy ; 
With Sketches of Spain and Portugal. 
In a Series of Letters, written during a Residence in 
those Countries. 
By the Author of * Vathek.” 
Now first published. 


III. 
: r 
Ayesha, the Maid of Kars. 
By James Morier, Esq. 
Author of ‘* Zohrab, the Hostage,” “ Hajji Baba,” &o. 3 vols. 
‘A more animating and exciting story could hardly be con- 
ceived.”—Quarterly Review, June 1834, 


IV. 
European Colonies, 
In various Parts of the Worid, 
Viewed in their Social, Moral, and Physical Condition. 
By John Howison, Esq. 
Author of «Sketches of Upper Canada.” 2 vols, 8vo. 

« For variety of entertainment, as well as for extent of informa- 
tion, this new production of Mr. Howison has, perhaps, rarely 
been equalled. It will be universally read and admired, and will 
be found in every well-selected library.” 


Vv. 
Third edition, revised and corrected by the Author, with 
Additions, 2 vols, post 8vo. 
7 A 
England and the English. 
By E. L. Bulwer, Esq. M.P. 
Author of “* Eugene Aram,” “ Pelham,” &c. 
«¢ For generations this work will be referred to as one of stand- 
ard mind and value."—Lilerary Gazette. 
Vi. 
Cheapest and best Guide for Emigrants. 

New edition, revised and corrected, with valuable Additions 
by the Author, in 1 vob 8vo. with Plates, 
Excursions in New South Wales, &c. 

By Lieut. Breton, R.N. 

In the Years 1830, 31, 32, 33; therefore, comprising the most 
recent account of the actual condition of these Colonies. 

«Contains more valuable matter than any book of a similar 
kind we can call to our recollection.” —Atlas. 


vil, 
The Captives in India. 
By Mrs. Hofland. 3 vols. 
“« The account of one of the most extraordinary journeys ever 
performed by a female, embodied in an interesting nar. ative.”— 
Literary Gaxette, 


Vill. 
Life of Henry Salt, Esq. F.R.S. 
His Britannic Majesty's late Consul-General in Egypt. 
ncluding his Correspondence. 
By John James Halls, Esq. 2 vols. 8vo. with 2 Portraits. 
*« One of the best biographical works which have lately appear- 
ed,""—Observer, 


IX. 
Rookwood; a Romance. 


n 3 vols, 
« This story never flags.” —Quarterly Review, June 1834, 


X. 
The Life of a Soldier. 
By a Field Officer. 
A Narrative of Twenty-seven Years’ Service in various Paris 
ofthe World, 3 vols. post 8vo. 
«« The events here narrated, in addition to their literal truth, 
possess all the interest of the wildest fiction.” —Sun. 


XI. 
The Three following Works are complete in 1 vol. neatly bound, 
price 6s. printed uniformly with the Waverley Novels, Byron’s 


Works, &c. 
Vathek, 
By William Beckford, Esq. With Two Engravings. 
The Bravo of Venice, 
By M. G. Lewis, Esq. And 
The Castle of Otranto, 
By Horace Walpole (Ear) of Orford), 
With a Portrait and Memoir of the Author. 
Being the 41st Vol. of 
The Standard Novels and Romances. 
Forming a Collection of 
THE BEST MODERN WORKS OF FICTION, 
Chiefly by Living Writers, 
" | 


ue 


Syntax. 


; Elementary French Works, 
IVERSAL FRENCH GRAMMAR; 
being an accurate System of French Accidence and 
By NICHOLAS HAMEL. 
Yew edition, 4s. bound. 

Grammatical Exercises upon the French 
Language compared with the English. By N, Hamel. 4s. bd. 

Questions adapted to Hamel’s Exercises 
calculated to perfect in a Knowledge of French; with Key, 9d. 

Key to Hamel’s French Exercises, 3s. bd. 

World in Miniature, containing an Account 
of the different Countries in the World, with References to the 
essential Rules of the French Language prefixed. By N. Hamel. 
New edition, 4s. 6d. bound. a S 

Key to Chambaud’s French Exercises, by 
£. J. Voisin, 4s. bound. aks 

Explanatory Pronouncing Dictionary of the 
French Language, in French and English, with the exact Pro- 
nunciation, by L’Abbé Tardy. 6s. bound. 

London: Longman and Co.; and Whittaker and Co, 
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2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 


ELGIUM and WESTERN GERMANY, 
in 1833. With Excursions to the Eifel, = Ba- 
den-Baden, Cassel, Hanover, the Hartz Mountains. 
y Mrs. TROL 


RASE R’S MAGAZINE 

for August = contain: — Domestic Manners of Sir 
Walter Scott. By ogg. (The whele of the She; — 
volume will icecan cadens in this article)—The Mem; or, School- 
mistress. From the Papers of the late Rev. Micah Balwhither, of 





Authoress of «‘ The M of the A i "ad 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





Family Library, 
Now complete, in Six smali Volumes, 5s, each, 


NIVERSAL HISTORY. 
By the late gp FRASER TYTLER, 
‘d Woodhouselee. 

As there is no wenn History now in the hands of the En- 
glish reader, except an early 
thirty large octavo volumes, the production of a compact and 
elegant epitome—not prepared hastily, to meet the demand of 
the hour—but the result of the life-long thought and exertion of 
a most accomplished man of letters—can hardly, it is presumed, 
fail to be considered as filling up an important blank in the popu- 
lar literature of the da: 

#,° The remaining Volumes of the History pee are nearly 
ready, and will appear on the Ist of Augus' 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 








BRITISH ASSOCIATION oe. THE ADVANCEMENT 
OF SCIENCE, 
Price 12s. in boards, 


ROCEEDINGS of the BRITISH ASSO- 
CIATION for the ADVANCEMENT of SCIENCE, 

held at Cambridge, in 1833. 
Contents.—Proceedings of the rere Sper J. Taylor on Mi- 
neral Veins—Dr. Lindley on the Philosophy of Botany—Dr. Henry 
on the Physiology of the Nervous System—Mr. P. Barlow on the 
Strength of Materials—Mr. S. H. Christie on the Magnetism of 
the Earth—Rev. J. Challis on the Analytical Theory of Hydro- 
statics and Hydrodynamics—Mr. George Rennie on he een 
asa Branch of Engineering—Rev.G. Peacock on certai 


By John Galt — The Visions of Fancy. From the 
German of Schiller— Men and Manners. A Series of Satires. 
By Pierce Pungent. Satire VI.— Gallery of Literary Characters. 
No. LI. Thomas Hill, Esq., with a full-length Portrait of this 
extraordinary old Man, the Author of the ‘* Mirror of Fashion” — 
La Guglielmina of Milan: a Tale of Italy — The conclusion of 
Sartor R he R ies of Tom Moore. (From the 
zvout ee ‘aan ‘History : the Earliest Ages — Hore 
Sinice. II. One Hundred Quatrains in Honour of Tea. 
By the celebrated Chinese Juggler and Poet, Broo-Hum-Fou. 
T d bya pectant of the tirst new Com- 
mission in the “Market —On Manners, Fashions, and Things in 
General: a work in two Chapters. By Bombardinio. With a 
few Notes by Sir Morgan O’Doherty, Bart. Chap. II.— A Poli- 
tical Paper will conclude the No. 
ames Fraser, 215 Regent Street; and any Bookseller, Sta- 
tioner, and Newsman in the Kingdom; by all of whom Sub- 
scribers’ names are received, and the Nos. regularly supplied. 
Half-a-crown each No. 


Vol. IX. containing the Nos. from January 
to June is now ready, price 16s. 6d. bound in cloth and lettered. 


ACGOWAN’S FIRST LESSONS in 
LATIN READING, WRITING, SPEAKING, and 
GRAMMAR, Part First, fourth edition, 2s. bound; Part Se- 
cond, third edition, 3s. bound, with the Accidence, 3a. 6d, 
Macgowan’s Practical English Grammar, 
third edition, 2s. bound. : 
First Arithmetic, 1s. 6d. bound. 


Nature’s First English Lessons, 














ny 
1s. 6d. bound. 





of Analysis. Together with Papers on Mathematics and Phy- 
sics, Philosophical Instruments and Mechanical Arts, Natural 
History, Anatomy, Physiology, and History of Science. 

John Murray, Albemarle manest 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
No. 120, is just published. 
Contents. 
1. Babbage’s Calculating Engine. 
2. Mrs. Anne Radcliffe’s Poetical Works. 
3. Trades’-Unions and Str! 
4. Cousin on the History of Philosophy. 
6. Barrow’s Excursions in the North of Eur mage. 
6. naan and Grainger on the Tenancy and Culture of Land 
in Britain. 
7. St. John’s Travels in the Valley of the Nile. 
8. Monypenny on the Scottish Poor-Laws. 
9. The Autobiography of Sir Egerton Brydges. 
10. Tyler on Oaths. 
11. Dacre; a Novel. Edited by Lady Morley. 
12. Seminaries for Teachers. 
13, Tory Proceedings—State of Parties—The Ministry. 
mdon: Longman and Co. Edinburgh: A. and C. mack. 





In foolscap Bv0. with Frontispiece, a 


A Y S for the D E A D. 
By AMELIA OPIE. 
** A beautiful little volume.”—New Monthly Magazine. 
London : Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

Illustrations of Lying, in all its Branches. 

3d edition, 2 vols. 108. 6d, = 
The Father and Daughter. 9th edition, 

4s. 6d. 





In 2 vols. price 10s. boards, 


HILIP VAN ARTEVELDE; 
matic Romance, in Two Parts 
By HENRY TAYLOR, Esq. 
Edward Moxon, Dover Street. 


a Dra. 





In foolscap 8vo. price 5s. boards, the 4th edition of 
ELEC IONS from the WORKS of 
LOR ee ay BALL. MILTON, BARROW, 
SOUTH, BROWN R, and BA 
By ASL MONTAGUE. Esq. M.A. 
London: ‘Wiliam Pickering, Chancery Lane. 


NEW “WORKS OF ADVENTURE. 


In 2 vols. 8vo. with several Engravings, consisting of Portraits, 
Views, Objects of Natural History, &c. price 21s. 


HE WEST. INDIA SKETCH-BOOK ; 
Sketches of the Scenery in the 
several West-India Islands—the Social Relations of the Commu- 
nities — State of the Slave Population — Manners and Customs of 
the Negroes — their remarkable Sayings, Songs, &c.; with His- 
torical Notices of the Colonies. 
*¢ The sketches are worthy of George Cruikshank .”—G/obe, 





Il. 
In 2 vols, 8vo. 21s. the Second Series of 
The Naval Sketch-Book. 
By Captain Glascock. 
The book abounds with animated sketches in that ch 


First French Lessons; the actual 
Conversation of a young Child, ls. 

Reading is taught in a month (so far that children who did 
not know a letter are enabled to entertain themselves with —s 
by means of “* Macgowan’s First Lessons for Infants,” price 
On the Ist of Sep ber will be published, by the same pera 

price ls, 6d. bound, 

The Essentials of French Grammar, concisely | * 
and perspicuously illustrated, by which a competent knowledge 
of the Science may be acquired in a few months. 

Sherwood, Gilbert, and Piper, Paternoster Row, London; and 
Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh. 





On the i Ist t of July was published, the Ist Ry of 


H's > NATURELLE des 
OISEAUX de PARADIS. 
Par M. KR. P. LISSON. 
Uniform with his “« Oiseaux Mouch “T, 
“* Colibres,” and forming one vol, 8vo 
he Work will consist of about 45 beautifull, Sonaanall Plates 
~. Text in 15 Livraisons. The price of each Liv. as follows :— 
Bvo. grand-raisin seers secesesecececess She 
Papier velin......+. +e 10 
Ditto, double figures ......0+ seseeeee 15 
Dulau and Co. Persian Booksellers, 37 Soho Square. 


SECOND EDITION.—In3 ‘eats: 
M AKANNA;3 an Historical Romance. 


«One i. the most "interesting and graphic Romances 
that it has been our lot to read for many a year.” —Atheneum. 
“ His eloquent delineations of individual character are life-like 
and hilosophical.”—Atlas. 

e have rarely read a production of deeper interest—interest 
cquueal from the first page to the last. The author’s mind is 
of a very high eon we augur for him great success."—New 
Monthly Magazine. 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria sal 


hilidé 


” and 








post 8vo. price 7s. boards, 
EDICA. ‘SACRA; or, Short Expositions 
of the more important Diseases mentioned in the 
Sacred wae, 
y THOMAS SHAPTER, M.D. 
Physician to A Exeter Dispensary and Lying-in Charity, 
ae of the Royal Medical Society of Edinburgh, &c. 
“This book is one of those curious Snnworery which display 
acute erage pee and deep research.”—Freemason’s Quart. Rev. 
“It is of course more curious than useful to trace these analo- 
giesand peasant but in the dearth or profusion of modern 
novelty, the researches of Dr. Shapter will not prove an unaccep- 
table novelty.” —Med. Chir. Rev 
“This work is not discreditable to Dr. vgn - it shews 
liberal principles and great research.” —Med. 

«« The style is perspicuous, often pn hag my Garette. 
London: ‘Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co.; Exeter, C. ees 
A SECOND SERIES OF MR. LOVER'S IRISH LEGENDS. 
With fine Illustrations by W. Harvey and the Author, in foolscap 
8vo. price 7s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth and lettered, 


EGENDS and STORIES of IRELAND, 
Second Series. 
By SAMUEL LOVER, Esq. R.H.A. 
“« Here’s the best of good spirits.” 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row ; and 21 by 
W. F. Wakeman, Dublin; and all other Bookseller: 
««The great merit of his works is, that they are perfectly true 





istio style which none but a thorough-bred seaman can handle.” 
—Times. 

** Shrewd, lively, and graphic.”—Metropolitan Magazine, 

« The sketches before us, we are sure, will be generally relish- 
ed, since they represent ‘ Jack’ to the life.”—Hull Advertiser. 


Ill. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. the 2d edition, price 18s. 
Travels in the East. 
By Dr. Madden. 

“ His style is clear and sparkling, his mode of sketching is gra- 
phic, and his volumes are very light and amusing reading; be- 
sides that, his medical character gave him access to the arcana, 
even of the harem itself, which are denied to all other males.” — 


t to nature as we behold her every day in our streets 
and fields, mingling shrewd phil hy with caustic satire and 
brilliant wits and wild frolic and extravagant whim; but this 
reed polished and refined—the offensive suppressed, without 

injury to the force and verisimilitude of the picture.”—JIrish 
Monthly Magazine, June 1834. 





THE LITERARY GAZETTE, &c. 


ENRI 





NEW HISTORICAL NOVEL, 
In 3 vols. 8vo. price 27. 


TRE; 
Days of the Lea; 


2 or, the 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





h numerous Plates, 3 vols. 8vo. 


ae 
RAVELS into BOKHARA; being the 


Account of a Journ 
and Persia; also, Narrative of a Voyage by the Indus, 
never before taken by any European ; 


Court of 


A‘ 


from India to Cabool, Tartary, 


wile cae Bie 
ile on a Mis: 
Lahore, with Presents from the King of Geent Brisa 
By Lieut. ALEXANDER BURNES, F.R.S. 

John Murray, Albemarle suet. 


‘0. 6s. bound, 


GRAMMAR of the ITALIAN 


LANGUAGE. 
By FERDINAND CICILONI. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





2 vols. crown 8vo. price 1/. is. boards, 


HE POETICAL WORKS of WILLIAM 
cient MES. with Notes and « Momelret his Lie ee ae 


By DAVID LAING, Es 


Secretary to the Bannatyne ‘lub. 


London, William Pickering, Chancery Lane: Edinburgh, 


Laing and Forbes. 


<= ished by Maclachlan and ‘Stewar t. 





C= of MENTAL DISEASE, in 1 vol. 


8vo. with Two Plates, 7s. 


Outlines of Mental Disease, 3d edition, in 


1 vol. 8vo. 17 Plates, 10s. 


By Alexander Morison, M.D. late Pre- 


sident of the Royal College of Physicians of Edinburgh, Physi- 
cian to the Surrey Lunatic Houses, the Middlesex Hospitai at 








Hanwell, &c. 

“Well worthy of the at: of the 8 exhibiting 
a of the SS which. are likely to 
lead to success in the of m "— Literary 





Gaxette, April 1825. 


«“ The 
student i 


book that comes nearest to what the —— practical 
8 in want of.”—Quarterly Review, March | 


Sold by Maclachlan and Stewart; and the other "Bachestiive, 
26 Cavendish Square. 


(AHRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, 


H 


ISTORICAL, and M ISCELLANEOUS $ EXERCISES, 


on a new Plan, designed for dail 


y the late WIL. IAM BUTLER, 
9th edition, ae by THOMAS BOURN. 
0. 7s. 6d. bound. 


Sold by J. Harris; = and a and Simpkin and 


shall 


~~ SECOND EDITION OF <a LIFE OF 
OWLAND HIL 


In 1 vol. 8vo. witha = Portrait by H. ; — 12s. cloth, 
IFE of the Rev. ROWLAND HILL, 


A.M. compiled from authentic Documents. 


By the Rev. EDWIN SIDNEY, A.M. 
Of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row 
#*,* The chief materials from which this Life is compiled were 
bequeathed to the Editor by his revered Relative. 








BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
DISEASES OF THE NERVOUS SYSTEM. 


n the press, P 
HE DIAGNOSIS and PRACTICE in 


DISEASES of the BRAIN, SPINAL MARROW, and 


— 


S, in ADULTS and in CHILDREN. 
y MARSHALL HALL, M.D. F.R.S, &c. &c, 


Just published, 


The __The Principles of f Diagnosis, price lds. 


E FOREIGN QUARTERLY 





H 
THE, REVIEW, No. XXVII. will be published on Wednesday 
next, the 30th. 





LLUSTRATIONS | e TAXATION ; 


On the Ist cf August, No. V. price is. 
the 


Scholars of Arneside. 
By HA 


Published under the Supertntendence of t 


RRIET A MARTINEAU. 
i 
By the same Author, i Soci Sor the Diffusion 
of Useful Knowled, 


Poor-Laws and Paupers Tllustrated, Part IV. 


The Land’s End. 
Charles Fox, Paternoster Row. 











1 


On Aug. 1 


TA 


Dr, Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia. 
n monthly volumes, small 8vo. 6s. each, in cloth, 
| Aang Vol. 57 of the above, Vol. III. of 
VAL HISTORY of ENGLAND. 
By ROBERT SOUTHEY, LL.D. 
Published July 1, 


History of the Fall of the Roman Empire, 


(in 2 vols.) by M. de Sismondi, Vol 
London: Longman and Co.; and John "Taylor. 





E XERCISES on the GLOBES and MAPS, 


oe with some Historical, Biographical, Chro: 
and M 





new Pian. to which are added, Questions for Sxamination, 
y WILLIAM BUTLER. 
With an Appendix: by by eat the Constellations may be easily 
known. By 12th edition, 12mo. 6s, bound. 





Spectator. 
_— Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane, 


Sold by J. Harris; Wenens ~e" we 3 end Simpkin and 


LONDON: Published every Saturday, by W. A. SCRIPPS, st 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, 7 Wellington Street, 


Water 
Street ; 


Marlborough, Ave Maria Lane, 


Black, 


and Rutherglen, Glasgow ; and J. Cumming, 


loo Bridge, Strand, and 13 South Moulton Street, on 
sold also by J. Chappell, 98 Royal Exchange; © 
Ludgate Hill; A. and C. 
Edinburgh ; Smith and Son, D. Robertson, and Patterson 
Dublin. —Agent 


for America, O. Rich, 12 Red Lion Square, London. 





J. MOYES, 28 Castle Street, Leicester Square. 
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